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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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An Armistice Sunday Message 


From the Commission on International Relations 


To the Churches and People of the Univer- 
salist Fellowship: 

At this Armistice season, when we com- 
memorate the twentieth anniversary of the 
cessation of fighting in the ‘‘war to end 
war,’ the present tension existing between 
the nations of Europe and Asia, the Munich 
agreement, the partition of Czechoslovakia, 
the conquest of parts of China, and the 
growing power of the totalitarian philos- 
ophy, force us to take our bearings anew 
to discover where we stand in this dif- 
ferent world. 

No quick, hasty judgment will suffice; 
deep and earnest thought is essential. 
We must endeavor to see all sides, and that 
involves patient study as well as clear 
moral insight. 

The present situation in international 
affairs is the crystallization of our own in- 
dividual perplexity, confusion and insta- 
bility. We cannot point the finger of self- 
righteous condemnation at others as solely 
responsible for the present unrest. 

In a spirit of deep humility we must 
maintain a Christian attitude even toward 
aggressors, and toward those who, for 
reasons that seemed good to them, have 
repudiated treaties and agreements. We 
have not been without sin ourselves. 


At the same time, we know that there 
are fundamental Christian values in inter- 
national morality; that certain and just 
retribution comes to nations as well as to 
men. We believe in these fundamentals 
of right and justice, of mercy and faith 
and love. We know that if one nation suf- 
fers all nations suffer with it, for we are 
members one of another. God has placed 
us together in His world that we may learn 
to live together as brothers. If we deny 
brotherhood in word or action, or even in 
our inmost thought, we, too, have sinned. 

We must remind ourselves again and 
again of the fundamental truth of our 
Universalist faith. It is most needed 
when days are dark and the future seems 
uncertain. Under God, men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit have power to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish 
the reign of brotherhood in the world. 
The Christian way is the only way of sal- 
vation, the only way of life. 

We must hold fast to the faith that is in 
us, and make it a reality in our own lives 
and the life of our nation. And then it can 
be said of us: 

“Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord, and the people whom he hath chosen 
for his own inheritance.”’ 
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The Inauguration of Leonard Carmichael 


HE Universalist Church is no longer responsible 
for Tufts College, but Tufts College holds the 
Universalist Church in affectionate and grateful 

remembrance for a beautiful work of organization 
and nurture through many years. 

All this was obvious at the inauguration on 
November 4 of Leonard Carmichael, a distinguished 
scientist, as the seventh president of Tufts. 

The world has moved on since the early Univer- 
salists secured their charter for Tufts in 1852, or since 
Hosea Ballou the second came back from Europe in 
1855 and opened the college for the reception of stu- 
dents. It has moved on since Alonzo Ames Miner 
stepped into the breach caused by the death of Presi- 
dent Ballou and wrestled with problems of debt and 
deficit in the darkest hour of the Civil War. 

The college has had six presidents before Car- 
michael—Ballou, Miner, Capen, Hamilton, Bumpus 
and Cousens. With varying degrees of success the 
college has moved forward as the world has moved. 
In the first half century the rule of the Universalist 
minister as president ended. The day of the layman 
began—first with a scientist, then with a business man 
of high ideals, and now again with a scientist. 

The college has grown strong, in endowment, in 
students, in the caliber of its faculties, in prestige. 
It has commanded the services of a board of trustees 
of high ability. It has made its influence felt through 
its alumni. 

On a day of great beauty Leonard Carmichael 
took office. The changing world was illustrated in 
both the program of exercises and in the distinguished 
company. The main floor of Goddard Chapel was 
filled with college presidents or their representatives 
and the delegates of learned societies. Ballou never 
looked into the faces of such a company, and those 
who listened to Ballou and Miner might have had 
trouble in following Carmichael. His address was a 
paper for a learned society, altogether worthy of a 
great occasion, and lighted by touches of deep feeling 
and by references to his own associations with 
Tufts. 

He gave a picture of education in America with 
currents and cross currents and apparent change that 
increases in violence. He told a story of conflict be- 
tween those who deduce conclusions from unchanging 
premises and those who proceed from unchecked and 
unguided induction. He revealed clearly that he would 


have nothing to do with education that sought to in- 
doctrinate, whether into the school of Marx or into its 
opposite. His own way is the liberal democratic way 
of Tufts College with emphasis upon larger study of the 
individual. To him a college is not a mint where 
coins are to be stamped, but a seminar where all move 
on together helping one another. 

Like a true scientist, he is looking at the surveys 
of education. He is noting the high school boys and 
girls in Pennsylvania more advanced in knowledge 
and use of English than some thousand college men. 
He is not a man to pass by such warning signs. He 
will give educational direction that is likely to make a 
contribution of importance to the whole country. 

Altogether delightful was the induction address of 
Samuel Paul Capen, chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo and son of Elmer Hewitt Capen, the third 
president of Tufts. A high moment was when he 
closed with a touching reference to his father, to Dean 
Leonard, grandfather of the new president, and to the 
confidence he felt in entrusting the Tufts traditions 
most dear to him to the care of his friend and fellow 
alumnus. 

For Universalists the picture was made significant 
by the presence on the platform of Dean McCollester, 
who made the invocation, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
who gave the benediction, and Harold E. Sweet, 
president of the Board of Trustees, who made an 
admirable presiding officer. 

Seventy-six years ago, when Doctor Miner was 
inaugurated as president of Tufts, Dean Leonard 
made the closing prayer. Doctor Miner made a 
powerful and moving address in which he referred to 
the other colleges of the grade of Tufts as “all under 
sectarian control.” ‘They are not doing owr work,” 
he declared. ‘They are not reaching owr young men. 
This alone can be done by institutions born of our own 
loves; nurtured by the sweat of our own brows; sus- 
tained by our own efforts; enriched by our own sacri- 
fices; and consecrated by the blessing of Almighty God 
through our own prayers.” 

The address probably would have fallen flat at 
the inauguration of President Carmichael. The day 
of sectarianism, Universalist or Orthodox, has ended. 
But something of that great Universalist tradition lives 
on at Tufts, and is helping transform an age of science 
into what some of us believe will become an age no less 
scientific but much more devout. 
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BEARING DOWN ON OURSELVES 


LTHOUGH there are people who are hard on 
themselves and gentle in judgment of others, 
with most of us the opposite situation exists. 

Weare hard on others and easy on ourselves. Wemay 
even condemn others most severely for faults to which 
we are most liable, with never a thought that we are 
hypocritical. And we may not be hypocrites. We 
may be utterly unconscious of the fact that we are 
posing before the world as stern moralists when in 
reality we permit ourselves to think and act on a low 
level. A searching examination of our own lives is 
called for with most of us, not to make us morbid, but 
to show us the facts. What Al Smith is so fond of do- 
ing in his public speeches, we ought to do in our pri- 
vate meditations—“‘look at the record.” What is it 
that we have been doing with our solitude? We know 
what we have done in the pulpit and in our office. 
What is it that we did to Bill Jones when we got to talk- 
ing about him with Tom Smith? Did the two of us 
leave Bill much character when we got through with 
him? Would we be willing to have the noonday light 
fall on all our deeds and plans? Do we think that we 
are pretty shrewd when in fact we are just plain 
tricky? 

And what was that that we said about the selfish, 
ambitious spirit and unseemly scramble for place and 
power of these other Christians? Is our own headlong 
rush merely a meek answer to the call of God? We 
must bear down a little harder on ourselves if we 
are ever to exert that strong influence for good of 
which we are capable, not to think too meanly of our- 
selves any more than to think too highly of ourselves, 
but to face the realities inside of us and to deal with 
them and thus by God’s help to make ourselves inside 
and out more what we ought to be. 


* * 


DR. GILROY TELLS US SOMETHING 


NDER the heading “So Persecuted They the 
Prophets,”’ Doctor Gilroy, editor of Advance, 
tells in the October issue of an assault upon Dr. 

D. Witherspoon Dodge, former minister of Central 
Congregational Church, Atlanta, and now Southern 
representative of the Textile Workers branch of the 
C. 1.0. At Fitzgerald, Georgia, on August 7, while 
sitting on a hotel porch talking to the president of 
the Fitzgerald cotton mill, Doctor Witherspoon was 
seized by ten men, sandbagged, struck, kicked, thrown 
senseless into a truck, driven into the country, and 
as he regained consciousness was cursed, threatened, 
and at last liberated with orders to leave town under 
penalty of death. He made his way back to the hotel 
by the help of a friendly farmer, whereupon the presi- 
dent of the cotton mill helped him to get back to At- 
lanta. 

The part played by this one mill owner in the 
assault is obscure. When the assault occurred, he did 
not lift a hand, but later he helped the wounded man. 

Now Doctor Witherspoon was acting in a capacity 
obnoxious to many of us, especially to small town 
people. He was an outside organizer. He was coming 
in to tell Fitzgerald how to run its business and to stir 
up trouble. He represented an organization for 
which the present writer, at least, has small use. But 


he was a free-born American citizen engaged in a law- 
ful business. If an industry cannot stand permitting 
its employes to talk to any organizer there is apt to be 
something rotten in that industry. If it hires thugs 
to beat up the organizers it is both shortsighted and 
criminal. 

If men cannot make unreasonable demands upon 
employers, if they are not free to ruin a business by 
exacting high wages, then freedom does not exist. 

The fact of the case is that industrial slavery exists 
in some industries, and that it has been ended in other 
industries by laborers uniting their forces. We dis- 
like the methods that many of these laborers have used. 
We consider them shortsighted and ruinous. Too often 
the laborers just hurt themselves and their cause. 
But the labor criminals are angels of light compared 
with the kind of men who, ten to one, jump on a clean, 
decent, defenseless citizen, or compared with the 
slinking owners that hire them. 

Curiously, Doctor Witherspoon is a strong Bible 
Christian who interprets with power the messages of 
the Hebrew prophets and of Christ. He is one of the 
men who actually think that to follow Christ one must 
preach the gospel to the poor, open the eyes of the 
blind, give freedom to the oppressed, set at liberty 
those who are bruised, and proclaim the year of the 
Lord. 

The disquieting question that keeps coming up 
to the mind of one editor of a church paper is this: 
Are there very many in our churches who down 
deep in their hearts think that the C. I. O. organizer 
got just what he deserved? 

If that supposition about churches should ever 
be proved true, clearly it would be much more respect- 
able to join even the C. I. O. 


* * 


PUT PEOPLE! FIRSE 


E are all fierce enough in our expression of our 
social and economic views. The chances are 
that we state many truths and maybe are 

much more right than wrong, but just the same we 
tend to obscure one important point: there are human 
beings back there behind the discussions, and many of 
them are suffering. 

If we can only keep steadily in mind the fact that 
men, women and children are the important considera- 
tion, and give some attention to them at the same 
time that we are enunciating our principles, we shall 
perform an important task and maybe get our prin- 
ciples in better shape. 

There is nothing that better straightens out 
principles than vital first-hand contact with men and 
women. 

It is a dreadful thing for anybody, to say nothing 
of moralists and reformers, to get out of touch with. 
the mass of common people. There is so much dumb 
suffering in the mass. There is such a feeling of help- 
lessness and despair. There is such wearing away 
of the lives of little children or else brutalizing them. 
It is too easy a solution to declare that the poor and 
unfortunate have only themselves to blame. Like 
most easy solutions it is false, and as it seems to let 
so many out of doing what they might, it can be truth- 
fully characterized as damnably false. 
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But we are getting into the realm of theory, and 
in this piece we want to hold up for ourselves and for 
all, the proposition that we all have it in our power to 
do something more than debate about social conditions, 
and that is, help the unfortunate. The finer grain 
we are, or think that we are, the more a coarse-grained 
child needs us. We must not let him run wild and we 
must not let him suffer. 

If we think that we are pauperizing folks we 
must use better brains, but not stop our efforts. 
Thanksgiving Day is in the offing, Christmas is fol- 
lowing hard after. Let mercy have a chance in our 
lives. Admit all that can be said about the claims 
of justice, admit enthusiastically that we must be in- 
telligent in dealing with human beings, the fact re- 
mains that a living Christ would find dark places and 
corners to brighten and people to help that we miss, 
and we had better try to find them before we have com- 
mitted ‘“‘the unforgivable sin,” which is just another 
way of saying that we can easily degenerate to a point 
where we do not much care. 

* * 


THE BRIDGEPORT Y. P. C. U. PUBLISHES 
BULLETIN 


OUNGEST member of the Universalist press, the 
Weekly Bulletin of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Bridgeport church appeared on 
October 16, 1938. It is a three-page mimeographed 
publication, edited and published by and for mem- 
bers of the Bridgeport Y. P. C. U., and mailed each 
Thursday to the members of the society. It con- 
tains not only the program of the next Sunday’s 
meeting but also editorials and articles of interest ad- 
dressed to its membership. 

Two things interest us about this bulletin. First, 
the appearance of the publication itself, one of several 
comparatively new publications in the field of our 
young people’s literature, is another indication that 
our young people, as well as elders, are becoming 
more conscious of the value of the printed word, and 
second, the contents show that the young people in 
Bridgeport are not just running a hit-and-miss kind of 
organization, but have a carefully planned, intelligent 
program. Their program obviously deserves proper 
publicity, and they are intelligent enough to provide 
this. 

E. H. L. 


GOOD FOR ALL OUR CHILDREN 


HEN we were very young” we read “Treasure 
Island,” ‘‘Ivanhoe,” “The Story of a Bad 

Boy,” and many, many other thrilling tales 

of bad men, brave men, and fair ladies. Not long ago 
we chanced on one of these childhood treasures, and 
from that experience we think we know why we and 
- so many others of our generation have to reach for our 
glasses when we read. The type of that old book was 
small and close set and the margins were scant. There 
were no illustrations. Today we open a modern edi- 
tion of that same book to find large and generously 
spaced type framed in wide, restful margins, and, 
wonder of wonders, lovely illustrations of our beloved 
heroes and well-hated villains, all in color. In our 
pioneer days the only illustrated book we remember 


in a large library was Dante’s Inferno over-generously 
illustrated by Doré. A morbid interest drew us back 
again and again to those pictures, until we were as 
familiar with the fearsome caverns and burning lakes 
of Doré’s Hell as we were with the streets of our home 
town. The result was not pleasant for a small boy 
susceptible to nightmares. 

All that is changed for our children. Why? Be- 
cause twenty years ago some intelligent people began 
to take an interest in books for children. At first they 
made little progress. Today, however, thanks to per- 
sistent efforts, there is available an abundance of well 
printed, well illustrated, educationally sound and emo- 
tionally healthy books for children. Next week will 
be the Twentieth Anniversary Children’s Book Week. 
Parents will have opportunities to hear about the best 
and the newest good books for their children on radio 
programs and in the press. At many book fairs they 
will have opportunity to see and to examine these 
books. 

Is it just another bit of new-fangled, faddish 
coddling? No. It’s eye saving. It’s imagination 
stimulating in the right way. In short, it is sound 
education. Here’s to Children’s Book Week! 

E. H. L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The percentage of church members in the popu- 
lation of this country has steadily increased. In 1880 
it was 19 percent, in 1920 39 percent, and in 1938 
49.9 percent. There are twenty-one million Catholics 
and thirty-one million Protestants, and the Baptists 
with ten million and the Methodists with nine lead 
the procession. 


Anent the recent G.S.S. A. affair: “Rev. Max A. 
Kapp of Rochester, N. Y., was in charge of the re- 
construction service, assisted by his predecessors, Rev. 
Dr. Huntley, Rev. John M. Ratcliff, and Rev. Mr. 
Walker.’”’—Malden News. Not every office staff is 
fortunate enough to be reconstructed by such a quar- 
tet. 


The former president of Czechoslovakia is coming 
to the United States to teach. Said Eduard Benes 
when he left office: “‘I do not wish to criticize. Nor 
must you expect from me a single word of recrimina- 
tion. History will be our judge.” 


“The flowering of an evangelical Christianity in 
the atmosphere and conditions of the modern world,” 
is what Dr. Hugh Vernon White means by liberal 
Christianity. 


Can man govern himself or must he have a mas- 
ter? Are we willing to have a humane Hitler over us? 
Are these questions of politics or of religion? 


Kicking a man when he is down is indefensible 
on the physical level. How about it on the intellectual 
and spiritual levels? 


The new policy seems to be: Stop pouring money 
into dying churches. Start something vital where 
there is a chance. 
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AM to tell you this morning the storyTof our 

church, and incidentally to explain why it is 

here at all. We celebrate the centennial of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, the original and legal 
title of which is the Fourth Universalist Society in the 
City of New York. It is well for us to remember that 
the interpretation of religion known as Universalism 
was preached in this city almost seventy-five years 
before this church came into existence; it is also well 
to remember that this teaching is as old as Christianity 
itself. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century sev- 
eral men, on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean, were 
voicing their faith in the final and complete triumph 
of right. Most notable among these was James Relly, 
of London, who was preaching a doctrine of univer- 
sal restoration. Among his converts was a lay preacher 
named John Murray. He was a class leader in a 
Methodist church and one of his flock had been led 
astray, as he supposed, by the heretical teaching of 
Relly. He tried to reason with her but found himself 
handicapped by his ignorance of what Relly really 
preached. So he himself went to hear the heretic in 
order to be the better able to combat him. The un- 
expected happened and he became Relly’s most ar- 
dent disciple. 

That was the beginning of troublefor John Murray. 
His old friends and associates in the church deserted 
him; he became a kind of social outcast because of his 
unorthodox views. Soon afterwards his wife died and 
the lonely fellow determined to turn his back upon his 
misery, lose himself in the New World, forget his try- 
ing religious experiences and begin life anew. Then 
followed a series of extraordinary adventures which, 
among us, have been a theme for song and story for 
more than a hundred years. 

At that very time, on the shores of Barnegat Bay 
in New Jersey, at a place called by the auspicious 
name Good Luck, lived an eccentric character, half 
fisherman, half farmer, named Thomas Potter. This 
man at his own expense, and largely with his own 
hands, had erected in the wilderness a little church, 
and became therefore a standing joke among his 
neighbors. “Of what use is a church without a 
preacher?” they jeered. “‘Where is your minister, 
Tom Potter, to preach in the church that you have 
built?” To which Potter replied, ““God will send the 
preacher in His own time and way.” And sure enough, 
at that very time Destiny was sending the preacher in 
the person of John Murray, who had resolved never 
to preach again. 

The sailing craft in which he took passage across 
the ocean encountered adverse winds. Instead of 
landing in Philadelphia as had been planned, the ship 
was driven north and obliged to put into Barnegat 
Bay for a supply of fresh water. In the boat that 
came ashore on this quest was John Murray, and as 
Fate decreed they landed on Thomas Potter’s land. 


“Historical address given at the church, on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 6. 


Potter had been fishing and was at that moment dress- 
ing his catch. To the hungry wayfarers who had lived 
long on salt pork and hard-tack the fresh fish were 
tempting, and Murray sought to buy some. Whether 
it was his voice, or a clerical vest or a white neck-tie, 
that betrayed him, the story does not reveal, but on 
the instant Thomas Potter recognized John Murray 
as his long-expected preacher, sent from God. “I have 
been waiting for you a long time,” said Potter, and 
when Murray asked for an explanation he told him 
about the log church that had stood empty waiting 
the coming preacher. ‘‘We must be on our way as 
soon as the wind changes,” said Murray, “and long 
before Sunday.” “The wind will not change,’ quoth 
Potter. “If it does not,” replied Murray, moved by 
the other man’s faith, “I will preach in your church.” 
Whereupon Potter without waiting so much as to 
look at the weather-vane, sent runners to all the 
neighbors round-about announcing that at last God 
had provided a preacher and a service would be held 
in his church the following Sunday. ; 

The wind did not change and Murray preached 
not only once but many times in the little church, and 
a few weeks later came to this city, and, his fame as an 
orator having preceded him, he was asked to preach 
in several different churches, and did so. It must be 
that he spoke upon the things that unite rather than 
about things that divide, for he was not at first sus- 
pected of heresy. For two years he lived and preached 
as occasion offered in this vicinity, Good Luck, Phila- 
delphia‘ and New York. At this time, strangely 
enough, there were two John Murrays in this com- 
fortable little town of fifteen thousand souls, one a 
Universalist, the other a Calvinist. The latter came 
to be distinguished as Damnation Murray, and our 
apostle as Salvation Murray. The confusion of the 
two was uncomfortable to both, and in 1772 Salva- 
tion Murray left this city to visit New England and ul- 
timately to build a church in Gloucester, Mass. He 
returned here from time to time, however, and was a 
chaplain in the Continental Army during the Revolu- 
tion. 

So it came about that on September 2, 1838, a 
company of people met for religious service in the 
Apollo Rooms on Broadway near Canal Street. Sixty 
days later, on November 11, they organized them- 
selves into a church under the name of ‘“The Fourth 
Universalist Society in the City of New York.” The 
collection on that day amounted to $9.01, which was 
the total asset of the society on that date. But ten 
years later they had grown sufficiently strong to pur- 
chase a church of their own, on Murray Street, and 
settled down for four years under the leadership of the ~ 
Rev. Edwin H. Chapin, whom they had called from 
his church in Boston, Mass. 

I never met him, and yet I feel myself bound to 
him more closely than to many another whom I 
have known intimately. For when my mother was a 
young girl in the city of Boston she was accustomed to 
walk several miles on Sunday to Charlestown, in order 
to hear Edwin Chapin preach. He expressed for her, 
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as no one else ever had, what she felt to be true. So it 
happened that from my earliest recollection the name 
of Chapin was always spoken with reverence and af- 
fection, and I was nourished in the religious ideas 
which this girl, who was to be my mother, learned from 
him. For thirty-two years this man ministered to the 
people of this congregation. The church on Murray 
Street was soon too small to accommodate those who 
wanted to hear him, and a larger edifice, on Broad- 
way, between Spring and Prince Streets, was bought 
for $90,000, a large sum for a struggling congrega- 
tion in those days. Thither the congregation moved 
in 1852, not without misgiving on Dr. Chapin’s part, 
who felt that he could never attract people enough to 
fill so large an auditorium. But the church was never 
large enough. Year after year, Sunday by Sunday, it 
was crowded to the doors. Not only was it a family 
church, as it has remained to this day, with the atmos- 
phere of a home, but it was the church of the strangers 
in this city. Every one who came to New York to re- 
main over Sunday must hear Dr. Chapin preach. 

For fourteen years he ministered in the Broadway 
church, when, the population of the city having swept 
up town, the property was sold and a new edifice built 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street. During 
the work of construction, the congregation held ser- 
vices for a time in Cooper Union Hall, and in 1866 
moved into their new church home, where for fourteen 
years longer Dr. Chapin continued to preach. 

I have tried for my own satisfaction to analyze and 
account for the powerful influence which this remark- 
able man exerted, and my conclusion is this: He was, 
above all others, in his time, the man who preached 
constantly, consistently and constructively God’s 
fatherhood, man’s brotherhood and the religion of 
Jesus as something to live by. In that day religion, 
as everywhere taught, was something to die by, a de- 
vice for escaping endless torment in another sphere of 
existence, a “‘scheme” by which one was ‘“‘to save his 
poor little soul.’”’ A sermon that did not shake people 
over hell until they were thoroughly frightened lest 
they should drop in, was thought to be lacking in one 
of the essential elements of Christian preaching. The 
horror of the doctrine of everlasting torture for the 
vast majority of mankind, as it was preached in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, can hardly be 
imagined. I could harrow up your souls with quota- 
tions, but I refrain. 

Now the Universalist movement came into exist- 
ence as a healthy revolt of the common people against 
this hideous teaching. For the most part the founders 
and builders of our church girded on their armor and 
went out to fight what they felt to be an abominable 
slander of the Infinite Father. The fight was neces- 
sary. I glory in the splendid courage and indomitable 
energy of these old warriors like Thomas J. Sawyer, 
who with Biblical texts for their weapons went forth 
to meet all comers. I could tell you stories of what 
these men did and endured that ought to stir your 
blood and make you proud of your ancestry. 

But there are two ways of fighting error. One is 
to denounce it, show up its falsehood, ridicule it, strip 
it naked and reveal all its deformities. The other way 
is to hold up a truth, reveal its beauty, its consistency 
and its attractiveness. While most of our men were 


crying, “See that hideous mrechoan! Kill it!’ Chapin 
stood in the pulpit of this church crying, ‘‘Behold this 
glorious truth! Loveit! Followit! Make it live in 
your lives!’ Now that was such a new kind of preach- 
ing, both to our folks and the Orthodox, that neither 
knew exactly what to make of it. Our own people 
whispered among themselves, “Chapin can’t be a 
real Universalist or he would take down his rifle, 
load it to the muzzle and join us as we go gunning 
for the abominable errors that have filled the world 
with horror and despair.’ The Orthodox - said, 
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“Chapin can’t be a Universalist, or he would denounce 
us and our religion as the others do.”’ In the mean- 
time Chapin stood in his pulpit Sunday after Sunday 
erying: ‘Verily, I say unto you, God is your father. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, ye are all brethren. 
Verily, verily, verily, I say unto you, the essence of 
religion is love to God and love to man, as taught and 
exemplified by Jesus Christ.” And then he went on 
to show people how to live as if they were children of 
God, as if they were brothers and sisters, as if love were 
the greatest thing in the world. 

That was all he had to say, but how he did say it! 
With a marvelous voice such as few men have ever 
possessed, he could repeat the Lord’s Prayer, or read 
a hymn, so as to dissolve a congregation in tears. 
‘“‘As he preached,” said Horace White to me, ‘I was 
always impressed with this image: I thought of him 
as standing there before us with a great basin full of 
gems, diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires. Some- 
times with one hand, sometimes with the other, some- 
times with both hands, he would scoop them up and 
let them fall back gleaming and glowing before our 
eyes.” And so it was. The truths that he had to 
utter were beautiful objects, and with all the power of 
personality, voice and rhetoric he lifted them up and 
let them gleam and glow before the eyes of the soul. 
So the multitudes came, looked, listened, were en- 
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tranced by the beauty of the truth, and went away 
satisfied. 

Dr. Chapin attracted to our church many people 
of great reputation and ability, who were as widely 
different as Horace Greeley, Phineas T. Barnum and 
Collis P. Huntington. I find on the books the names 
of many noble men and women some of whose children 
and grandchildren are still with us. I would gladly, if 
there were time, call the roll of that honorable com- 
pany who made the name of our church known the 
country over as a home-like place where any child of 
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God could find a warm welcome, a friendly word and a 
helping hand. 

Dr. Chapin passed to the higher life in Decem- 
ber, 1880. A few months later Dr. Charles H. Eaton 
succeeded him as pastor of our church. In many re- 
spects he was the exact antithesis of Dr. Chapin: 
young, slight, of delicate proportions and boyish bari- 
tone voice, where Dr. Chapin was venerable, burly, 
built on broad lines and with a voice of a lion. In 
method they were also different. Dr. Chapin was 
first, last and all the time an orator, and while the 
most friendly of men to those who knew him inti- 
mately, like Beecher he was not a pastor. Dr. Eaton 
was first a pastor, and his preaching was incidental to 
that office. He was the friend, counselor and adviser 
of his people, approachable, easy of access. He loved 
not merely humanity but human beings. His sym- 
pathies were easily aroused. Every child that needed 
a friend might find one in him. Every old man or 
woman who needed comfort and help found a re- 
sponsive heart and hand in him. He organized his 
people for helpful work. His sermons were those of a 
pastor encouraging and directing those who were 


struggling on life’s hard way and found the road often 
difficult and dark. He reminds one of the fine epitaph 
that the tourist reads on the rude stone in the little 
cemetery behind the church at Zermatt: “He was a 
good man and a good guide.” He never pulled up a 
weed that he did not plant a flower in its stead. He 
never entered a home, however sad, that he did not 
bring hope and leave courage. Those who heard Dr. 
Chapin preach fell in love with the preacher. Those 
who heard Dr. Eaton preach fell out of love with 
themselves and very much in love with the high ideals 
of pure and helpful living. He did not, like Chapin, 
sweep the people’s souls like a tempest; he counseled 
them like the still small voice. But Dr. Eaton was 
more than a preacher or pastor; he was a capital ad- 
ministrator. He assumed charge of this church under 
very trying circumstances. Known everywhere as 
“Chapin’s Church,” it was made up of men and women 
attached to his splendid personality. As usually 
happens, during the long illness which resulted in his 
death, the people drifted away and it seemed as though 
the institution would go to pieces. When Dr. Eaton 
came he found only a small percent of the great con- 
gregation that had formerly worshiped in our church. 
The finances were reduced to the lowest limit. In the 
year 1870, which marks the high tide of prosperity, 
besides paying its large running expenses amounting 
to $25,000, the church contributed more than $100,000 
to philanthropy. Ten years later, in 1880, the church 
ran behind and instead of an overflowing treasury, Dr. 
Eaton found a deficit of $10,000. He gathered the 
people together; organized them for work. The debt 
was paid, and while congregations have never since 
been as large as they were in Chapin’s time, the prac- 
tical work that our church has accomplished has 
grown steadily under the impetus given to it by the 
administrative ability of Dr. Eaton. 

In 1896 it was again decreed that the church 
building was too far down town, so it was sold and the 
buildings in which we are gathered were erected. The 
moving of a church is always a hazardous undertak- 
ing, but this was carried through with splendid success, 
thanks to the loyalty and the self-sacrificing service 
of a corps of men and women as noble as any who ever 
served a church. 

We must not overlook the fact that, during the 
last years of his life, when he was handicapped by 
illness, Dr. Eaton was assisted with great ability and 
devotion, first by the Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., now 
editor of The Christian Leader, and later by Charles 
F. Patterson, of sacred memory, who remained to 
welcome and assist the present pastor. The church 
owes much to these two men and to the loyal officers 
and members of our fellowship. 

Dr. Eaton departed this life on April 15, 1902, 
having been pastor of this church for nearly twenty- 
two years. He was succeeded in December of the 
same year by the present pastor, who to the extent of 
his limited ability has endeavored to carry on the work 
of his honored predecessors. That he has been able to 
accomplish anything worth while is due not to his own 
efforts but to the loyal support and co-operation of a 
noble band of men and women inspired and trained to 
service under the leadership of such men as Chapin, 
Eaton, Pullman and Bolles. - 
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During my pastorate I have also had the assist- 
ance, from time to time, of several young men who 
served as associate ministers. Most notable among 
these stands Clarence R. Skinner, great grandson of 
Otis Skinner, a pioneer of our faith. Clarence Skinner 
was ordained to the ministry in this church and we are 
proud of his achievements. He is now Dean of Crane 
School of Religion at Tufts College, an institution 
which his ancestor, Otis Skinner, was instrumental 
in permanently establishing. 

In 1919 I thought it time for me to retire from the 
exacting demands of an active pastorate, so I accepted a 
professorship of Homiletics and Philosophy at Tufts 
College, in which capacity I served for ten years. The 
church chose as my successor Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, 
who served for six years, and was then succeeded by 
the Rey. Charles Francis Potter, who remained for 
two years. 

__ In 1929 he resigned and the church thought wise 
to invite me to return to its pastorate. In 1937 the 
parish elected as associate minister the Rev. S. E. 
Gerard Priestley, who is now the active pastor of the 
church, while I have the honor to be pastor emeritus. 

The last century covers a period of remarkable 
and radical change in all departments of life, and in 
no other more radical or far-reaching than in the realm 
of religious thought and activity. One hundred years 
ago the doctrine of evolution was unknown. It was 
not until 1859 that Charles Darwin published ‘‘The 
Origin of Species.” Since that time all science and all 
theology have been, perforce, rewritten. Any book 
of science or theology eighty years old is valuable only 
as a curiosity. Great changes have taken place in the 
religious thinking of all denominations, in the Univer- 
salist Church as in all others. The Universalism of 
today is no more the Universalism of fifty years ago 
than the orthodoxy or the science of today is that of 
fifty years ago. 

Our Church came into existence as a protest. 
For that matter almost every Church has come into 
existence as a protest. Christianity itself was a pro- 
test against the exclusiveness of Judaism. Protestant- 
ism was a protest, as its very name implies. So our 
movement was a protest against the hideous doctrine 
of everlasting suffering for the vast majority of man- 
kind. Against this our fathers made a splendid af- 
firmation. They affirmed the final triumph of right 
and good in every corner of the universe and in every 
human soul. 

When they made this affirmation they did not 
realize how radical and far-reaching it was. They did 
not dream that it would necessitate the rebuilding of 
all theology from the ground up. They thought that 
they could affirm universal salvation and patch it on 
to the old orthodoxy, and it would hold. But the 
new piece of cloth on the old garment would not fit. 
The new wine in the old bottles burst the bottles. 
Having begun with this splendid affirmation they had 
to go on and make others, until at last Universalism 
has come to stand for the philosophy of the Universal: 
Universal Fatherhood of God, Universal Brotherhood 
of Men, Universal Religion, Universal Revelation, 
Universal Progress, and so on to the end: the cer- 
tainty of the universal triumph of right over wrong and 
of good over evil. 
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So without realizing where we were going, we have 
come into the. possession of the largest interpretation 
of religion that has ever been struck out by the mind 
of man. ~I do not doubt that there is something bigger 
ahead, but it has not yet shown itself above the hori- 
zon, and when it does the Universalist Church of all 
others is prepared to receive it. Our Church started 
out with one big and splendid work to do, the work of 
destroying the hideous doctrine of an endless hell. 
How well this work has been done is shown by the fact 
that the orthodox hell has come to be a joke, and the 
man who preaches that doctrine today is looked upon 
as an antique curiosity. But I beg you not to turn 
away with the idea that this is today our work, and 
our only work—or that having done so much our task 
is finished. A still greater work looms large ahead. 
Having got the people out of hell we must now turn 
ourselves to the task of getting hell out of the people. 

The universal fatherhood of God! Do we believe 
it? That means that the meanest immigrant that 
lands at Ellis Island is a child of God as much as you 
or I; it means that the Indian, the Negro, the China- 
man, the Japanese, is also a child of God. 

The universal brotherhood of man! Do you be- 
lieve it? That means that the meanest down-and-out 
in the bread line is a blood relative of ours and should 
be treated accordingly. 

Universal Religion means that God has been let- 
ting His light shine into human hearts in all ages and 
in all parts of the world; it means that we must be 
ready to receive the truth which others have seen, let 
it come from whatever source it may, from a Jew, 
from a Hindu, from a Confucianist, from an idolater if 
there is any such thing; it means, moreover, if God 
lets His light shine into our minds and hearts and we 
see and feel any high and holy truth, that we must 
share it with all the rest of the world. 

Universal holiness and happiness! Do you cherish 
that hope? They will never be achieved until you, 
yourself, win happiness through holiness; and you can 
never be perfectly happy as long as there are other 
miserable souls on earth or in hell. That involves the 
heaviest task of all. 

In the name of the fathers who in pain and perse- 
cution, amid scorn and contempt, have held before the 
world the inspiring hope of universal virtue and happi- 
ness, I exhort you to go forth and with all your might 
work and fight and sacrifice for the coming of the glad 
day when justice, mercy and joy shall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea. 


* * * 


On the afternoon of September 21 conditions were normal 
in Stonington, Conn. Just one hour later, thirty-three houses had 
been swept away or crushed, 175 others damaged and unsafe, 
seventy-five boats wrecked and sunk, a New York express train 
derailed and partly flooded, twelve people drowned, many in- 
jured, buses and automobiles stalled and more than a thousand 
people left without shelter. Within an hour the Red Cross had 
functioned. Headquarters had been opened in a church, the 
public library, firehouses and private homes. Bedding, clothing, 
food and oil stoves were carried by hand through streets blocked 
by fallen trees. The light, power and telephone wires were gone, 
no automobiles could travel, and in spite of this 1,200 people were 
provided with shelter, clothing and food. It was a wonderful 
work.—Red Cross Courier. 
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We Discover Rumania 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


T was moonlight as the Simplon Express pulled its 
dozen dirty coaches over the Carpathian moun- 
tains down into the plains of Transylvania. Our 

last stop was Jimbolia, on the Yugoslavian frontier, 
where an officious little Rumanian custom official 
had ordered us to completely unpack our four port- 
manteaux. Our troubles were only beginning, for, after 
having repacked our bags, a gaily decorated police 
officer disappeared with our passports, and for forty-five 
minutes we were without King or Country stranded 
somewhere between Yugoslavia and Rumania. Such 
was our first, but by no means our last, experience of 
Balkan officialdom. 

My wife and I traveled third class, much to the 
disgust of our friends, for our trip was not a Cook’s 
tour. Our purpose was to come as close as possible 
to the common people, who in reality are the most 
important people in any country. At Timishoara, 
the first station in Rumania, a great crowd of peasants 
besieged our Simplon Express and our narrow carriage 
was quickly filled with large wicker fruit baskets, 
laughing and crying boys and girls, mothers and 
fathers, aunts and uncles. For some reason or other, 
in this section of Europe, when one member of the 
family decides to go on a train journey it is necessary 
for his whole family and relatives to accompany him. 
No sooner had our train pulled out of Timishoara, 
when the large wicker baskets were heaved off the 
racks with great gesticulations, and fried chicken, 
long loaves of dark bread, thick hunks of home-made 
cheese, and bottles of milk and wine were produced. 
Many curious glances were thrown in our direction as 
we endeavored to pass away the hours looking out of 
the window, or hiding smiles behind an old copy of 
The London Times purchased several days ago in Bel- 
grade. 

On more than one occasion I found myself sharing 
a leg of Rumanian fried chicken with some bright-eyed 
peasant boy or sunburnt lassie. The barrier of lan- 
guage made no difference, for we just smiled and 
nodded and pointed, and when it was all over and my 
new friends climbed out of the carriage, we politely 
bowed and waved our hands. Such is the joy of 
traveling third class, in spite of the hard wooden seats. 

To describe the beauty of the Carpathians bathed 
in the pale blue light of a full moon is beyond my power. 
As our train throughout the night steadily climbed 
higher and higher up into the mountains, and for the 
first time in six weeks we put on our overcoats in an 
effort to keep out the night air, the scenery became 
more rugged and picturesque. At times our train 
would frantically swing around hairpin bends, and 
bushes and tree boughs would brush against the car- 
riage windows. We were passing through a fortress, 
built not by the Rumanian government but by nature, 
which since the dawn of history has guarded the route 
of the Danube. 

The countryside of Rumania, like the soul of the 
people, is rich and varied, full of charm and variety, 
gentle and gracious. The hills and the mountains, the 
rivers and the plains, display the same tranquillity. 


Magnificent forests shelter and succor the solitary vil- 
lages, whose white houses and tall church steeples 
twinkle in the moonlight. 

Rumania has an area of 295,000 square kilo- 
meters and is the tenth largest country in Europe. 
It has a population of 20,000,000, and eighty percent 
of the people live in the country and are occupied with 
tilling the soil, cattle breeding and the exploitation of 
the great forests. After crossing the Hungarian plain 
and passing through the poverty of Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania is a veritable garden of Eden. Few countries 
have so many natural advantages; a rampart of moun- 
tains with some of the most beautiful scenery in 
Europe, a great fertile plain providing food for all, 
rich resources of oil, and a happy sturdy peasantry. 
The hills and plains slope down gently from the moun- 
tains towards the great frontier rivers, the hills of 
Moldavia and Bessarabia and the plains of the Dnies- 
ter in the east, the plains of the Tissa and the Danube 
in the west and south. These vast regions, which were 
once forests and steppeland, are now dotted by the in- 
dustrious peasants with little villages and cultivated 
as far as the eye can see with acres upon acres of wheat 
and maize. To the weary traveler Rumania is a land 
flowing with milk and honey. 

We arrived in Bucharest at eight in the morning 
after a trip of twenty-one hours from Belgrade. We 
were met at the station—Gare du Nord—by an Amer- 
ican friend who has spent the past fifteen years in 
Rumania. Bucharest has been called the Paris of the 
Balkans. It is a gay modern city with wide parkways, 
cubistic apartment houses, fine shops and beautiful 
parks. 

The summers are hot in Bucharest, and between 
the hours of twelve and four the streets of the city are 
deserted and all but the white uniformed guards at the 
palace are seeking the coolness of some favorite spot. 
It was in Bucharest that we experienced our first 
earthquake, and I shall always remember how the 
chandelier in our room swung at right angles. It was 
a queer sensation. ‘Towards evening, when the soft 
shadows of night fall upon the hot pavements and a 
cool breeze blows from the mountains, the crowds 
begin to gather at the restaurants and cafés along the 
Galea Victoriei, the Broadway of Bucharest, and along 
the Boulevard Bratianu. In every restaurant an 
orchestra is playing, and under a perfectly clear sky 
pierced only by bright twinkling stars one hears 
above the laughter and tinkling of wineglasses a steady 
flow of French. Yes, believe it or not, every educated 
person speaks French often in preference to Rumanian 
in this miniature Paris of the Balkans. French litera- 
ture, art, and culture are discussed in the cafés of 
Bucharest as heatedly as in the clubs of Montmartre. 

During our stay in Rumania we were privileged 
to be the guests of the Government. It was in the fine 
new Press and Propaganda Building on Strada Wilson, 
named after President Wilson, that I first met our 
hostess, Madame Micaela Catargi, assistant director 
of the Government Press and Propaganda Bureau and 
one of the five executive members of the Straja Tarii, 
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Rumanian Youth Movement. Madame Catargi, 
who speaks perfect French, German and English, is a 
distinguished representative of modern womanhood in 
Rumania. Throughout the Balkans, the number of 
women who are playing an honored part in the spheres 
of government, the professions, commerce and sport 
is remarkable. 

With Madame Catargi as our hostess we made a 
three-day journey through the peasant villages of 
Transylvania. We left Bucharest at seven in the 
morning; traveling by a fast and comfortable stream- 
lined Diesel train we arrived at Sinaia about eleven 
o'clock. It is in this delightful spot under the shadow 
of the Bucegi mountains that King Carol has his 
summer palace, a fairy-like chateau set among the 
pine trees. Besides the palace, the only other place of 
interest is the famous Casino, where fortunes are 
made and lost. 

While in Sinaia we were the guests of the British 
Universities Summer School for young Rumanians 
eager to learn English. Great Britain has large finan- 
cial and industrial stakes in Rumania, especially in 
the oil and steel industry, and many young Rumanians 
realize that remunerative positions are available in 
these British-controlled firms if they can speak En- 
glish. Before the Munich Agreement, British. influ- 
ence was growing at the expense of Germany and 
public interest was rapidly turning towards the English 
way of doing things. Many of the students expressed 
keen interest in British politics, and in lively discus- 
sion compared the democratic with the totalitarian 
way of getting things done. Hitler has few supporters 
among this student gathering. The girls outnumbered 
the boys two to one and were as sophisticated as any 
Vassar girl. 

We left Sinaia at eleven o’clock that evening and 
after six hours arrived at the little town of Truda. 
Outside the station, in spite of the early hour, we were 
received by a number of prominent citizens of the 
town and escorted to a long cavalcade of American 
automobiles. 

As we drove at the rate of fifty miles an hour 
along some of the worst roads in the world, the sun 
came up over the mountaintop to warm the cold night 
air. We passed through numerous little villages with 
the walls of the primitive logmade houses whitewashed, 
and our driver steered his Dodge through herds of 
mountain cattle, flocks of sheep and numerous stray 
goats and chickens. The peasants, dressed in their 
picturesque costumes, travel by a two-wheel covered 
wagon drawn by oxen or horses. Sometimes in this 
section of Transylvania it is months before an automo- 
bile passes through a village. As our motor cavalcade 
passed along we left behind us a suffocating cloud of 
dust like a London peasoup fog. Although we kept 
the windows of the car shut, we were all covered with a 
fine coating of white dust, and our driver looked as if 
he had been dropped into a sack of flour. We traveled 
on for a hundred miles through rugged mountain 
country, along roads that were just dirt tracks often 
cut in two by swift flowing mountain streams. Ma- 
dame Catargi apologized for the bad roads, and ex- 
plained how corrupt politicians had cut down the 
forests on the mountain slopes and thus allowed the 
winter rains to wash away the roads. Like most 


. Balkan countries, Rumania is plagued with an inef- 


ficient and corrupt civil service. In Rumania one of 
the first acts of every new government is to remove the 
old civil service and replace it with its own friends. 
The recent Gogo-Cuza administration was in power 
for only six weeks, but when it fell the new government 
dismissed 25,000 civil servants, who had been ap- 
pointed during those six weeks. King Carol, who 
seems today to have grown out of his playboy activities, 
has personally taken charge of the administration of 
his country. I had the privilege of meeting a number 
of the members of his government, and they all ex- 
pressed their determination to end the corruption and 
bribery that has existed for so long in Rumanian poli- 
tics. 

Four-fifths of the people of Rumania are engaged 
in agriculture and three-fifths of the area of the coun- 
try is under cultivation. Many of the villages are 
self-sufficient, and rarely does a peasant produce more 
than the immediate needs of his family circle. Maize, 
which provides the nourishment of the peasantry, is 
the most extensively cultivated crop. Rumania 
has been called the granary of Europe. Although the 
wheat crop fell off after the expropriation of the large 
agricultural estates, it has shown in recent years a 
continuous upward movement, due also to a policy of 
export bonuses. Wheat and maize crops absorb today 
sixty-two percent of the cultivated land in Rumania. 

Tobacco growing is on the increase and is ad- 
ministered by the Institute of State Monopolies. With 
an annual production of about 220 million gallons of 
wine, Rumania is one of the principal wine producing 
countries of Europe. Orchards occupy an area of 
570,000 acres and produce a great variety of fine fruit. 
Plums are used for making “tuica,’”’ a plum alcohol 
resembling prunella, which is the light and aromatic 
national brandy. 

Forestry is one of Rumania’s strongest and best- 
organized industries. It takes an active part in the 
country’s export trade, to which it contributes, in a 
good year, two million tons. 

As we traveled along Madame Catargi explained 
to us the work of the Straja Tarii, Youth Movement. 
This organization is based on the Baden-Powell sys- 
tem but extended in Rumania so as to provide a com- 
pulsory education for boys from seven to eighteen years 
old and girls from seven to twenty-one. All the youth 
organizations in the country, including the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
have been unified under the heading of Straja Tarii. 
Prince Michael, Grand Voevod of Alba Iulia, as he is 
called, is an active member of the organization. The 
young people are organized for physical exercises, sport, 
singing, excursions, hikes, camping and also to put 
their energy into housework, home and civic improve- 
ments. As we motored along our hostess pointed out 
some of the work done by the local village groups. 
During the last year the Straja boys and girls have 
built, under the direction of their leaders, four churches 
and four auditoriums. They have built 1,651 light 
bridges and repaired 4,260. They have repaired and 
repaved 185 kilometers of roads, harvested 978 kilo- 
grams of medicinal plants, and planted 851,000 fruit 
trees and 3,251,000 saplings for the forests. Also 897 
roadside shrines have been built by these young 
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people, and they have taken care of 839 cemeteries: 
Seventy-six camps have been organized in the moun- 
tains and forty-nine camps by the sea. 

During the summer months many hundreds of 
students spend their vacations in the villages working 
among the peasants. Schools have been set up to 
teach the backward peasant something about modern 
sanitary methods, maternity and home economics. 
There are other classes devoted entirely to the im- 
provement of the soil, seeding and planting methods, 
harvesting and forestry. A third class studies the 
cultural background of the peasant, his folklore, cos- 
tumes, customs and religion. Such schools have been 
set up in over 2,200 villages and at the end of four 
years every village in Rumania is to have its own 
school. 

From time to time we stopped at a village deco- 
rated with flags and fir trees and with its only street 
lined with peasants, young and old, gaily dressed in 
their festive costumes and shouting “Sanatate!”’ 
“‘Sanatate!’’ Madame Catargi graciously presented 
us to the elders of the village, who presented her with 
gifts of fruit, flowers and wood carving. At one spot 
we came to the end of the road and continued our 
journey for three hours on horseback over the moun- 
tains. 

Rumania is not only rich in agricultural produc- 
tion but also in raw materials. Since the industrial 
revolution the eyes of Germany have been turned 
greedily towards this rich country on the shores of the 
Black Sea. The coal beds of the country are esti- 
mated at 3,000 million tons, and in Transylvania I 


was told the reserves of natural gas alone mount up to 
200,000 million cubic meters, while the reserves of 
iron ore amount to 14,000,000 tons. Rumanian gold 
mining is the oldest in Europe. It was known his- 
torically before the Daco-Roman epoch. 

Of course the greatest potential wealth in Ru- 
mania is her oil industry. This small country ranks, 
after the United States, Russia and Venezuela, as the 
fourth greatest oil producing country in the world. 
At the great oil port of Constanta one can meet the 
representatives of every country in Europe, for over 
eighty percent of the capital invested in this industry 
is foreign. 

It is the quest for oil and wheat that is driving 
Hitler towards the East. As long as Czechoslovakia 
and the Sudeten mountains stood between Berlin 
and Bucharest the people of Rumania had no fear of 
Germany. Since Munich the situation has drastically 
changed. Rumania must make her peace with Ger- 
many, not only to save her economic interests, for 
Germany is now her best customer, but to preserve 
her boundaries. Rumania has a large Hungarian 
minority in Transylvania which at any moment, with 
Nazi support, might raise the banner of revolt. Russia 
has never forgiven Rumania for annexing Bessarabia 
in 1918, and Bulgaria has not forgotten the Dobrudja 
province which fell into the lap of Rumania after the 
war. These three provinces are danger spots in an 
explosive Europe. The great oil tanks of Constanta 
were the last to disappear into the blue horizon as our 
boat steamed across the Black Sea. Oil may spell the 
doom of happy and prosperous Rumania. 


The Theism of James Martineau — II 


Donald B. F. Hoyt 


ARTINEAU was a Dualist. His approach to 
God as Divine Will was dualistic: in the ex- 
perience of resistance to our own volitional 
energy we find our relation to an objective world, 
that outside ourselves, a realm of metaphysical entities, 
the expression of Divine Intelligence, the eternal back- 
ground of all that impinges upon our senses. Our in- 
tuitional knowledge of our own will is the source of this 
spiritual insight. 

Now we come to a still more important source of 
spiritual insight, the Dualism of the Conscience. Just 
as our exercise of causality reveals to us the Divine 
Causality, so does Conscience bring us into awareness 
of the Divine authority for righteousness. Our per- 
ception of causality introduces us to a physical sphere 
which is lower than ourselves. Conscience discloses a 
metaphysical reality which is higher than our personal 
life. 

Before proceeding further, we must understand 
just what Martineau meant by Conscience. Man’s 
inner life is the theater of conflicting “springs of ac- 
tion,” each struggling for mastery. Ethics would 
show a rational way of dealing with these impulses, so 
that they might be graded according to their respective 
worth. But something, beyond ethics, some mysteri- 
ous quality in his constitution, speaks to man, assur- 
ing him in a “still, small voice” that some springs of 
action are nobler than others, that some, roaring with 


mighty demands of appetite and passion, must be 
subdued, that others, gently wooing him, must be as- 
siduously courted and placed above the rest. This 
discerning faculty is Conscience. 

And it is by virtue of Conscience that men become 
heroic in the face of terrific opposition. Conscience 
cannot be explained as an inculcated response to the 
demands of the social group. In many men this may 
be the criterion of action, but a Socrates, an Amos, a 
Jesus of Nazareth, disprove so comfortable a theory. 
Why? Because they are admired and revered for their 
departure from the accepted moral ideas of their times. 
Social legislation is not a valid motive for righteous- 
ness. For the man who appeals to his fellows in sup- 
port of his conduct is assuming within each of them a 
power of judgment which coincides with his moral 
choice. Nor isa corrupt society ever capable of calling 
itself to repentance and regeneration. Always some 
individual of saintly and heroic mold has labored even 
unto death to awaken such a society to its sins and 
shortcomings. A man of positive goodness does not 
find his authority for righteousness in his neighbors. 

Again, moral choice is not determined by pleasure 
and pain. A serious study of the lives of noble men 
would show us that they determined upon the ways 
they should go with no thought of resulting pleasure; 
that the prospect of pain was no deterrent. In spite 
of all that has been written by Jeremy Bentham and 
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John Stuart Mill, a society motivated solely by pleas- 
ure and pain would have no room for generous and 
brave facts. You may say that popular approval is the 
anticipated pleasurable reward for the unselfish deed. 
But what community, regulated along strictly selfish 
lines, would conscientiously applaud any sacrificial 
performance? If you say that its members rejoice at 
the good fortune of John in benefiting from the gen- 
erosity of Reinhardt, you are accusing them of stu- 
pidity: for they would be intelligent enough to realize 
that any one of them might sometime be playing the 
role of the latter. Heroic action would always be em- 
barrassing to a group so constituted. Moreover, 
contemporary society seldom applauds its genuine 
benefactors. The pleasure of inward peace which fol- 
lows right choice, far from being a motive, descends 
upon the doer unsought by himself. True, this sense 
of peace may afterwards strengthen the man in his 
conscientious conduct. 

The real human authority for righteous action we 
find in our reverence toward men of moral sublimity, 
be they past or present. And this is more than the 
“force of example.’’ Example plays upon the tendency 
to imitation: the ascendancy of the greater soul over 
the less is won by touching the springs of reverence. 
“If your whole past could be laid open, where would 
you find its moments of purest consecration, of fresh 
insight into duty, and willing love to follow it? Not, I 
believe, when you were criticizing a creed or construct- 
ing a philosophy .... not, when some crisis of 
danger brought you face to face with the alternatives 
of an eternal state . . . . but when there first stood 
near you some transparent nature, nobler, simpler, 
purer than yourself, that fixed your eye and compelled 
you to look up. This loving wonder at some im- 
personated goodness is the sole attraction to which we 
rise: this it is which sprinkles us with a wave of true 
regeneration.” ‘Nor, for the exercise of such influence, 
need it be a greater, if only it be a better, spirit that 
appeals to us. Even the guileless suggestions of a 
child’s conscience, or the reverential efforts of his will, 
have often extorted penitential tears from parents 
who had forgotten such simplicity and truth. Among 
those who have had any deep moral history at all, 
there are probably few who, on looking back to the 
sources of their first high faith, do not see the sainted 
image of some companion or guide, whose like they 
never think to meet again, and through whose spirit 
to the end, they will not cease to gaze at life.” (Study 
of Religion, vol. 1, p. 29.) 

Under such inspiring influence, you do not imi- 
tate or copy piecemeal the characteristics of the revered 
one: you bend in humility before the Holiest of all: 
duty with all its obligations stands before your eyes: 
life is seen no longer in section only, but in its deep 
moral perspective. 

Consider the implications of this fact of moral 
dynamics—that unless acted upon by some higher 
nature, we never rise. And this is not merely “‘hero- 
worship.” For the same law applies not only to our 
particular selves, who may be graded along the ascent 
to moral and spiritual elevation, but even with greater 
force to those who stand upon the summits of human 
aspiration. “Do they stand upon the earth as creative 
gods, with lordly mien, and will that is all their own? 


\ 
Do they know their height to be supreme, and stoop 
with the pity of a superior to the subject crowd be- 
neath? Or do you see them with still uplifted face, 
and bending low before a Holiest of all? nay, with the 
very light that most transfigures them glistening 
through the streaming tears of a tender penitence? 
Is not their calm, their strength, their fearlessness, 
more than any man’s free from self-assertion, and an 
expression of pure dependence and perfect trust? 
And the tender mercy that flows from voice and hand 
as they mingle with mankind—is it theirs alone, with- 
out a partner in it, and with only autocratic look 
towards the sorrows it relieves? Or is it rather a 
divine compassion, that moves through them as its 
organ, and glorifies with sympathy a created spirit as 
it goes? No: they feel, not less, but far more, than 
others, the law of objective contact with higher mind 
as the condition of moral insight and spiritual power; 
and unless we charge our highest witnesses with il- 
lusions in that which is especially their own, and so 
reject whatever we have that is supremely trustworthy, 
we must carry that law beyond our mutual relations, 
and recognize the fires of God in the glow which kindles 
the summits of this world.’’ (Seat of Authority in 
Religion, p. 74.) 

The life of the Conscience is a conscious com- 
munion with God, of which ethics is but the pre- 
liminary stage. When we ascend to Conscience, we 
find Divine authority for righteousness. It is obvious 
that all men do not live after this manner, but the fact 
that some have so lived, and, by their lives, have ex- 
cited our reverence, shows the pattern to which all 
men should conform if they are to follow faithfully the 
promptings of the still, small voice. Conscience, in all 
its possible glory, does not come with us into the world. 
But we may and must believe that within each child 
there dwells some innate quality which enables him 
to judge, though it be in puerile fashion, the higher 
from the lower springs of action. He feels the com- 
punction of guilt when he has violated his inner sense 
of integrity, when he has insulted his self-respect as a 
willing personality. Conversely, he feels the glow of 
inward triumph when he has elected to choose the 
harder but straighter path. And as he is faithful in 
his tiny realm, so will he be entrusted with the rule of a 
greater, and yet a greater city. And as he grows into 
the good life, that inward glow will be transformed 
into an abiding sense of communion with the living 
God: there will no longer be self-satisfaction, but a soul- 


_ searching humility in the presence of Divine Perfec- 


tion. 

Any man, whether he be savage or underprivileged, 
who strives to follow the highest of his limited number 
of springs of action, and bases his choice upon the in- 
tuitive admonitions which come to him from a recog- 
nized Spiritual Authority outside and above himself, 
is truly religious. By their motives, rather than by 
their actions, should men be judged. Upon this com- 
mon ground of Conscience are we indeed brethren and 
children of God, and by this bond must we recognize 
and claim our spiritual kinship. Jesus of Nazareth 
knew all men after this manner. With the lowly who 
struggled, after their primitive fashion, to climb up- 
ward toward their goals of perfection, even though 
those goals were less than his lowest estimate of 
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goodness, Jesus was instant in his sympathy and 
encouragement. But towards those who lived amid 
all possible advantages for cultivating continually 
higher forms of goodness, and neglected to live above 
their material assets, he was merciless in his con- 
demnation. He had nosympathy for moral stagnation. 

“Conscience reveals the living God, because it 
finds neither content to its aspirations nor victory in 
its strife, till it touches his infinitude and goes forth 
from his embrace.”’ (Study of Religion, vol. 1, p. 35.) 

Not only in its ideal aims does the conscience lead 
us to God. In its backward look, and in its very 
failures, it brings us to His presence. Not under the 
inspiring aspect of Infinite Perfection, but in the solemn 
character of moral Judge. When we are reproached 
by just men for our wrongdoing, and we own the re- 
proach as. just, as David humbled himself before 
Nathan, we actually invest that man with the right 
to utter our condemnation: we recognize that he is 
bound by the same rule of right as ourselves. And 
when we, in times of passion, inflict injury upon 
someone who is powerless before us,—a child, a dog 
that licks our hands even when abused,—we soon 
come to a feeling of deep shame. We pass moral 
judgment upon ourselves. Thus the very conscious- 


Leonard Carmichael 


ness of justice unsatisfied gives rise to a faith that we 
see not the whole: that the Righteousness obviously 
meant and largely embodied in the constitution of the 
world has yet to complete itself in the unseen; where 
silent watch is maintained over the rights of those 
who have none to help them. Both in the aspirations 
of conscience which lift us upwards, and in the recoil 
of horror which arrests our fall, we are under the 
action of am Infinite objective Perfection that seeks to 
win us to sympathy with itself. 

Our causality brings us to recognition of the God 
of law: Conscience brings us face to face with the God 
of justice and righteousness. Are the two separate 
and distinct, or differing aspects of the One? In order 
to answer this question, we have yet to survey the 
animate world for distinguishing marks of the presence 
of the God whom we apprehend by our consciences. 
But that will require another paper. 

“As the forces of Nature are his causality, and 
the instincts of the creature his seeing guidance of the 
blind; so the alternative apprehensions of conscience 
are the preferential lights of his moral nature, the first 
reporting his power, the second his wisdom, the third 
his righteousness.” (Seat of Authority in Religion, 
p. 74.) . 


Inaugurated Seventh 


President of Tufts 
Over One Hundred Colleges Represented in Colorful Ceremony 


EONARD CARMICHAEL, the Trustees of 
Tufts College salute you. They wish you 
health, long life, and happiness. As you now 

formally enter upon your administration, they bid 
you Godspeed.” Thus spoke the distinguished son of a 
beloved president of Tufts College to the grandson of 
an equally beloved dean, at the inauguration of that 
grandson, Leonard Carmichael, as seventh president 
of Tufts, on. Friday, November 4. Dr. Samuel P. 
Capen, alumnus of Tufts, son of former President 
E. H. Capen, stood almost under the bust of his 
father as he delivered his induction address. At the 
close of the address he referred to President Capen and 
to Dr. Carmichael’s grandfather, Dean Leonard, for 
fifty years dean of the School of Religion, saying: “‘“You 
and I have a hereditary interest in Tufts College. In 
so far as I can, I entrust my part of that interest to 
your hands, and there is no one in whose hands I 
would rather place it.”” Dr. Capen’s address will ap- 
pear in next week’s paper. 

Presidents, deans, and delegates representing 
more than one hundred of the leading colleges of the 
country joined the faculties and trustees of Tufts 
College and marched in long and colorful processional 
to Goddard Chapel for the inauguration exercises. 
Harold E. Sweet, class of 1898, Attleboro, president of 
the Board of Trustees, presided. The invocation was 
given by Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, class of 1881, chap- 
lain of the college. Dr. Samuel P. Capen, class of 
1898, chancellor of the University of Buffalo, son of a 
former president of Tufts and a classmate of the late 


president, Dr. John A. Cousens, delivered the induc- 
tion address, ‘after which the charter of the college was 
presented to President Carmichael by Ira Rich Kent, 
class of 1899, Brookline, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Trustees. 

Among those present and marching in the pro- 
cessional were the following Universalists: Mrs. Frank 
A. Dewick and Judge Robert Hill with the trustees, 
and, for the first time since his election as a life trustee, 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, D. C., who 
succeeds the late Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, also 
Eugene B. Bowen and Arthur E. Mason. Dr. Robert 
Cummins represented both the Universalist General 
Convention and his Alma Mater, Miami University. 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone represented St. Lawrence 
University and William E. Gardner represented the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church. 

Following the induction address the college 
choir, under the able direction of Professor Leo R. 
Lewis, ’87, sang Integer Vitae. Ira Rich Kent then 
presented the charter of the college to the new presi- 
dent. In presenting the charter Mr. Kent referred to 
the little band of Universalist founders, and quoted 
from the charter the provision which they wrote into 
it safeguarding academic freedom by explicitly stating 
that no religious or creedal test should ever be re- 
quired of teachers at Tufts. The choir then sang the 
Tufts College Inaugural Hymn of 1853, first sung at 
the inauguration of Hosea Ballou, Second. 

President Carmichael’s address, “Pragmatic Hu- 
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manism and American Higher Education,’ was a 
notable pronouncement, putting the speaker squarely 
on record in favor of scientific naturalistic techniques 
in education. ‘In the realm of general theory, the 
naturalistic tradition of American education, while 
shaken almost in its day of victory, still seems, in its 
general outline, more comprehensive and free from 
obvious logical difficulties than do any competing 
theories so far proposed. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that in making this statement about this par- 
ticular theory, we are referring to a philosophy that 
at its very center recognizes evolution and change as 
paramount.” In summing up his liberal position 
President Carmichael said: “It is true that the prag- 
matic humanism here advocated does not have a 
priort answers for all the real, pressing, and detailed 
problems of American education, but it does have well 
tested and successful methods by which new problems 
may be attacked. Can one who still has faith in a 
slow, even if oscillating, progress in social institutions 
ask for more? Or, to put the whole matter in another 
way, can those who are concerned in higher education 
do better than remember the words of Cardinal New- 
man: ‘A university is an Alma Mater knowing her 
children one by one, not a foundry, or a mint, or a 
treadmill.’ ”’ 

Following the inaugural address and the singing 


of Alma Mater the benediction was pronounced by 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, ’84. 

The entire assembly went from Goddard Chapel 
to the gymnasium for the inaugural luncheon. The 
floor of the gymnasium was filled with alumni, friends 
and visitors. From one gallery came music played 
by a Tufts student orchestra. The balconies also con- 
tained large groups of students and friends of the 
college who came in to hear the speakers. Professor 
Lewis and his choir were on hand and enlivened the 
program with several selections. After the meal the 
new president, serving as toastmaster, introduced the 
speakers. President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton, 
where President Carmichael did his first teaching, 
opened the program. He was followed by Vice-Presi- 
dent emeritus Albert D. Mead of Brown University, 
where President Carmichael was nine years a member 
of the faculty. President Alan Valentine of Rochester 
University spoke with enthusiasm of his former dean, 
the new president. Dr. A. Everett Peterson, ’92, 
president of the Alumni Association, brought the 
greetings and pledges of loyal support of the alumni 
to the new president. Other speakers were President 
Mildred H. McAfee of Wellesley, President Kenneth 
C. M. Sills of Bowdoin College, and President James 
B. Conant of Harvard University. 

E. HLL. 


The First Parish in Malden, Universalist 


Seth Rogers Brooks 


HE First Parish in Malden has been in continuous 
existence since 1649. The first settlers attended 
church in Charlestown, crossing the wide river 

by the Pennie Ferry. The dangers and difficulties of 
this long trip, especially in winter, were so great that 
a meetinghouse on the Mystic side soon became a 
necessity, and the first one was erected not later than 
April, 1649, near Bell Rock. It was not pretentious 
even for those days, and probably was not built for a 
ehurch. Before long the town voted to erect a new 
meetinghouse. This new structure stood to the south 
of Bell Rock. For some reason the “territt to hang 
the bell in,”’ specified in the contract, was not built, 
and the bell was hung in a frame upon the rock, which 
thus received the name by which it is still known. 

It is hard to realize that the little church in Mal- 
den, with only a handful of members, stood in the 
midst of an “uncouth Wilderness’”’ which stretched 
from the Mystic to Reading and Woburn and from the 
sea to the frontier settlement and church at Concord. 

In 1727 the second meetinghouse was inadequate 
for the growing church, and the town voted to build 
a new meetinghouse upon the town’s land “‘neare ye 
place whear the old meetinghouse now stands.” The 
location of the new church was a matter of great 
controversy. The northerners wanted it nearer Read- 
ing, which was then the northern boundary of Malden, 
while the southerners wanted it on Bell Rock. The 
question was finally taken to the General Court, 
which decided in favor of the northern location. The 
land was given by William Sprague and Dorothy, his 

wife, and the new meetinghouse was built in 1729 on 
land on Main Street about opposite the present Catho- 


lic church. This spot was occupied by the First Parish 
Church for 179 years. 

This third building sheltered the north parish for 
nearly three-quarters of a century, until it was de- 
molished in 1802. It was a small building with a bel- 
fry, and was never painted either inside or out. In 
1803 it was replaced by a brick meetinghouse which 
housed the congregation until 1907. 

The early ministers of the parish up to 1828, when 
the church became Universalist, follow: 

Marmaduke Matthews, 1650-1652, Nathaniel Up- 
ham, assistant. Michael Wigglesworth, 1653-1705. 
The Rey. Michael Wigglesworth was a great divine in 
his day and probably the most famous minister in the 
list. His noted poem, ““The Day of Doom,” had a 
remarkable vogue in the seventeenth century. It 
depicts the old-fashioned sulphurous hell in graphic 
colors, even describing the cozy room prepared for 
innocent babes. It is interesting to note that in Hud- 
son Strode’s “The Story of Bermuda” the Rev. Mi- 
chael Wigglesworth is described as the first official 
visitor to Bermuda. Benjamin Bunker, assistant, 
1663-1669. Benjamin Blackman, assistant, 1674-1678. 
Thomas Cheever, assistant, 1679-1685. Jeremiah 
Wise, 1706-1706. Peter Thacher, 1707-1707. The 
Rev. Peter Thacher was a man of profound learning 
and great ability, being at one time the leading 
preacher in Boston, where he afterwards settled. Mr. 
Clapp, 1707-1707. Nathaniel Gookin, 1707-1708. 
Daniel Parsons, 1708-1721. Joseph Emerson, 1721- 
1767. The Rev. Joseph Emerson was the grandfather 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Peter Thacher, 1770- 
1785. Adoniram Judson, 1786-1791. Eliakim Willis, 
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1792-1801; Aaron Green, colleague, 1795-1801. Aaron 
Green, 1801-1827. 

About the year 1800 a bitter controversy raged in 
New England over the question of Unitarianism, and 
the year 1828 brought this controversy to a head in 
Malden. Throughout New England most of the first 
parish churches became Unitarian or remained Trini- 
tarian Congregational. The First Parish in Malden 
became divided, but the result was the establishment 
of the Universalist church. This was due largely to 
the leadership of one man, William Barrett, who had 
been converted to Universalism. After a long and 
bitter struggle, the Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, Universalist, 
was elected pastor of the First Parish in Malden. 
The minority withdrew and organized a new society. 

During Mr. Cobb’s pastorate the Sunday school 
was organized, May 13, 1882. At the turn of the cen- 


tury an enrollment of nearly 500 was recorded. In 
1932 the 100th anniversary of the Sunday school was 
fittingly celebrated, with representatives present from 
the General Sunday School Association. On that occa- 
casion there were present ten children who were of the 
fifth generation in this church and twenty who were 
of the fourth. 

The Universalist ministers of the parish follow: 

Sylvanus Cobb, 1828-1837; John G. Adams, 1837- 
1853; Daniél P. Livermore, 1853-1855; W. C. Brooks, 
1856-1857; Thomas J. Greenwood, 1858-1865; Thomas 
Gorman, 1865-1865; J. F. Powers, 1866-1871; William 
Bell, 1872-1878; W. H. Ryder, 1873-1882; George 
Babbitt, 1884-1886; William F. Dusseault, 1887-1895; 
James F. Albion, 1896-1903; Richard Eddy Sykes, 
1904-1919; C. J. Cowing, 1919-1928; Seth Rogers 
Brooks, 1928—. 


Revolution — Table d’Hote or a la Carte? 


Llewellyn Jones 


OHN STRACHEY’S soul, like John Brown’s, 
goes marching on (evenif his body is temporarily 
immobilized. ‘‘Hope in America: The Struggle 

for Power in the United States” (Modern Age Books, 
50 cents) is having a very satisfactory sale, part of 
which the publishers admit is due to the fine adver- 
tising campaign for the book put on by the State 
Department. 

But if Mr. Strachey’s presence in this country is 

considered undesirable his book, one would think, 
must be equally undesirable. Surely it is both a 
patriotic and religious duty, then, to neutralize as far 
‘as we can its insidious influences. It occurs to us that 
the best way to do this is not merely to review the 
book but to compare its teachings with those economic 
teachings which are more aligned with American 
ideas. And every reader will admit that no better foil 
to Mr. Strachey’s economic teachings could. be used 
than a work entitled “‘A Positive Program for Laissez 
Faire: Some Proposals for a Liberal Economic Policy,” 
‘by Henry C. Simons (Public Policy Pamphlets: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 25 cents). It is now some 
months since we read this work and some of its details 
are no longer fresh in our memory. But we can think 
of nothing better with which to confront a communist 
and an admittedly amateur economist than a book 
devoted to laissez faire written by a professional 
economist. 

As we begin our task, however, we experience a 
sudden qualm. If Mr. Simons really believes in 
laissez faire why does he want to make “some pro- 
posals’’? We can assure Mr. Simons right now that if 
he plays any tricks on us some of our more conservative 
readers will be considerably annoyed with him. 

But first let us examine Mr. Strachey. Our first 
impression is one of disappointment. The roaring 
lion, held not only metaphorically but almost literally 
behind iron bars on Ellis Island, has apparently let out 
his roaring concession to the Civil Liberties Union, 
and he is positively cooing. He is all for the New 
Deal and pays several compliments to Mr. Roosevelt. 
To be sure, he does not think it will work forever— 
but admits it is the only thing to do today. At first, he 


says, “I could not make out whether Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policy pointed in a progressive direction or not... . 

“T think, however, that, as the years have gone by, 
a definite and coherent economic policy has emerged 
out of these somewhat chaotic beginnings. It is now 
possible to see that the effective part of the economic 
policy of the two Roosevelt administrations has simply 
been to distribute many billions of dollars of purchas- 
ing power to the mass of the population, as an addi- 
tion, or supplement, to what they receive by way of 
wages. (I am now speaking, let it be understood, of 
the strictly economic measures of the administration; 
I am leaving aside such important and valuable 
measures as the Wagner Act... .) If you examine 
the real economic effect of the work schemes, the relief 
schemes, the various . . . . schemes you will see that 
what they all really amount to is the giving of a great 
deal of money to various sections of the population. 

“‘Now I submit to the readers of this book that to 
give money to the mass of the American people is not 
at all a bad economic policy either.”’ 

The author’s point, of course, being that unless | 
the people have purchasing power the capitalist system 
will not work. 

But he next makes the point that this method of 
pumping the system can only be a temporary one. 
Mr. Strachey canvasses the three ways through which 
distribution can take place: loans to employers for 
expansion of plant, public works, direct distribution 
to consumers. He exposes what we would all admit 
are the ultimate impossibilities of these schemes. 
What else can be done? Capitalism itself supplies 
the answer: the expansion of foreign markets, which 
leads, of course, to imperialism. Mr. Strachey has 
no difficulty in showing the impossibilities there. And 
that chapter being written, he turns to the “hope” of 
his title: and that hope is expressed in terms of Russian 
communism. 

Alas, Mr. Strachey, we fear that the American 
people will refuse to hope—on your terms. Frankly, 
Mr. Strachey, we are all afraid of Russian communism. 
To be sure, as you say, we are prejudiced because we 
have read anti-Soviet propaganda; people have lied 
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to us about Soviet life. True, Mr. Strachey, but when 
‘we read in our newspapers, as we did recently, that 
Stalin. has ordered a purge of the purgers—whom he 
accused of criminal cruelty in their purging zeal— 
we cannot help but draw conclusions. And not only 
we laymen but scholarly socialists who have as strong 
a will to believe in the matter of Russia as you can 
have draw the same conclusions. Thus Reinhold 
Niebuhr, writing in the summer number of Radical 
Religion, discusses the army purges. 

Here is one sentence: “‘Five of the eight generals 
who sat as military court and condemned the first eight 
generals have disappeared.”” And in another column 
of the same issue he says: “In some respects this turn 
of events in Russia is more disheartening than the 
slow suicide of Europe. We had reason to expect the 
gradual self-destruction of a capitalistic society. The 
growth of political tyranny in a socialist society is really 
a more tragic fact. It is like the premature death of 
an infant rather than death which follows senescence.” 

Doubting Mr. Strachey’s panacea, however, should 
not blind us to the value of his critical strictures on 
our present-day set-up. One remark he makes is 
especially significant. Discussing the school which 
advocates high wages, paid by enlightened employers, 
as a cure for our economic stagnation, he argues that 
high wages cannot be paid because the big enterprises 
of today are so heavily capitalized that by the time 
the interest on bonds and stock is paid there is not 
much left for wages. 

Which gives us a natural transition into the sub- 
ject of capitalism and a chance to bow Mr. Strachey 
out of the office with our refusal to buy his revolu- 
tionary bill of goods. 

“A Positive Program for Laissez Faire: Some 
Proposals for a Liberal Economic Policy”’ is by one of 
the younger economists of the University of Chicago, 
Henry C. Simons, and is in a series, “Public Policy 
Pamphlets,” edited by Prof. Harry D. Gideonse. Mr. 
Simons at once gets us into an atmosphere quite 
alien to that of our revolutionary friends. Instead of a 
class conflict he sees in America almost a “natural”’ 
united front: 

“There is in America no important disagreement 
as to the proper objectives of economic policy—larger 
real income, greater regularity of production and em- 
ployment, reduction of inequality, preservation of 
democratic institutions. The real issues have to do 
merely with means, not with ends (or intentions); but 
the future of our civilization hangs in balance as these 
issues are decided; and those whom the recent crisis 
has brought to positions of political and intellectual 
leadership seem to lack insight as to the nature of our 
economic ills or the effects of their own prescrip- 
tions.” 

This is, indeed, a defense of ‘‘traditional liberal- 
ism.” The author notes to begin with that, however 
you may condemn capitalism, capitalism and de- 
mocracy have, as a matter of fact, grown up together. 
He holds, too, that none of our other freedoms— 
presumably he means of motion, of speech, of thought 
—can exist if we do not have freedom of enterprise. 
By freedom of enterprise Mr. Simons does not mean 
anarchic freedom on the part of business men to do 
what they please: the popular notion of laissez faire. 


The state does have the job of maintaining “the kind 
of legal and institutional framework within which 
competition can function effectively as an agency of 
control.” To many readers that will sound like a 
return to “normalcy” and to some like a return to 
ruthless competition and cut rate prices, to open shop 
and sweat shop and all that they abhor in the present 
system. But the argument does not develop that way. 
Indeed there is a story that when a colleague of the 
author, Professor Charles E. Merriam, read _ this 
pamphlet he remarked, “‘When the business men read 
this they will say, ‘If this be laissez faire give us so- 
cialism.’ ”’ 

For by freedom of business enterprise Mr. Simons 
means only freedom to enjoy a free market: that is, 
unregulated prices. Such freedom saves an enormous 
amount of planning and controlling and cumbrous 
attempts to deal with monopolies. But it does not 
mean that the state must be “‘static,’”’ passive or weak. 
It emphatically means that no business man can ask 
the state to build a tariff wall for him: the rich man 
who says the poor will be pauperized by government 
grants of money may himself be living in a glass house. 
If he benefits from a tariff Mr. Simons would deny his 
right to complain of his poorer brother’s lack of inde- 
pendence. 

In short, this new liberalism would abolish the 
tariff; it would abolish monopolies in all those activities 
where competition redounds to the public good. But 
how about “natural monopolies’? Regulate them? 
No, says Mr. Simons, it cannot be done. Have out- 
right government ownership and operation: of rail- 
roads, public utilities and any other forms of activities 
where competition is impracticable. 

But how about the socialist argument that private 
enterprise leads to—well, everything that Mr. Strachey 
says it leads to—ultimately, of course, to cyclical de- 
pressions? Mr. Simons answers that the responsibility 
for depressions rests with the failure of the state to 
regulate the circulating medium: 

“We should characterize as insane a government 
policy of alternately expanding rapidly and contract- 
ing precipitously the quantity of paper money in cir- 
culation—as a malevolent dictator easily could do, 
first issuing currency to cover fiscal deficits, and then 
retiring currency from surplus revenues. Yet that is 
essentially the kind of monetary policy which actually 
obtains, by virtue of usurpation by private institutions 
(deposit banks) of the basic state function of providing 
the medium of circulation (and of private ‘cash’ re- 
serves). It is no exaggeration to say that the major 
proximate factor in the present crisis is commercial 
banking. This is not to say that private bankers are 
to blame for our plight; they have only played the 
game (and not unfairly, on the whole) under the pre- 
posterous rules laid down by governments—rules which 
mean evasion or repudiation by governments of one 
of their crucial responsibilities. Everywhere one hears 


_ assertions of the failure of competitive controls, of the 


chaos of unplanned economy, when the chaos arises 
from reliance by the state upon competitive controls 
in a field (currency) where they cannot possibly work. 
Laissez faire, to repeat, implies a division of tasks be- 
tween competitive and political controls; and the 
failure of the system, if it has failed, is properly to be 
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regarded as a result of the failure of the state, especially 
with respect to money, to do its part.” 

Mr. Simons then goes on to suggest a possible 
liberal policy which would embrace the elimination of 
monopoly; a* federal monetary authority and the 
abolishment of private deposit banking on the basis of 
fractional reserves; drastic changes in the whole tax 
system with a view to reducing social inequalities 
through progressive taxation (sometimes vulgarly 
known as “soaking the rich’’) with the personal income 
tax as its predominant element; gradual withdrawal 
of all tariff subsidies; and, finally, “limitation upon 
the squandering of our resources in advertising and 
selling activities.” 

It is obvious that to do all of that means to stage 
something very near to a revolution—only it will be a 
la carte instead of the table d’hote kind urged by the 
communists. 

Discriminating restaurant patrons, as a matter of 
fact, do prefer to order a la carte. To recommend Mr. 
Simons’ proposals, however, is no part of the respon- 
sibility of the editor of a religious newspaper. Indeed 
religious newspapers in the past have often been criti- 
cized when they did dare to recommend specific eco- 
nomic measures. 

Our own reason, however, for this contrasting of 
one kind of revolution with another and more widely 
publicized one is this: that what Mr. Strachey and Mr. 
Simons are both talking about is really the brother- 
hood of man and how to make it more real. If it be 
true that communism is unworkable without involving 
human slavery—and the burden of proof is still on the 
communists, more than ever since the latest develop- 
ments of purging in Russia—then it is a tragic thing 
that the believers in free enterprise have left their 
advocacy to such men as Mr. Landon and Mr. Hoover: 
politicians and therefore interested parties. It is 
tragic that a member of the Y. P. R. U. or the U. F. 
S. J. wishing to find proposed “solutions” of our 
economic troubles can only find those of the socialists 
and “‘planners.’”’ Are the upholders of individualism 
simply going to let things go by default? We are, we 
admit, ignorant of economics. Therefore it may not 
mean much when we say that this pamphlet of Pro- 
fessor Simons is the only intellectually respectable de- 
fense of liberalism—as a way of social justice—that we 
have seen. 

Of course, the reactionary will not like it. He 
will say that as a foil to John Strachey Mr. Simons is 
not good—that we ought to feel annoyed with him. 
And if you have always thought that laissez faire 
meant “the devil take the hindmost” and now find 
that it is not incompatible with government ownership 
and management of railways and power plants, you 
may well be annoyed. 

And it is, of course, annoying to discover that the 
only way to avoid a communistic, radical revolution is 
to stage a capitalistic, conservative revolution. Still, 
at that, it might be amusing. In a recent number of 
The Christian Leader Victor Yarros says: “The way to 
preserve the institutions and values attacked by the 
communists, syndicalists, anarchists, or what not, is 
to refute their arguments in debate and demonstrate 
the superiority of the principles cherished by the 
majority of Americans.” Then why not a Young 


People’s Liberal League, a Young People’s Free Trade 
League, and so on? Is it simply because those sub- 
jects are so much more prosaic than communism? Bet- 
ter good prose, however, than bad poetry. 

* * * 


THE MALDEN UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


A Quaker, or to be more exact, a member of the Society of 
Friends, rises and speaks at his meetinghouse ‘‘when the spirit 
moves” him. IE visit any church or sanctuary ‘‘when the spirit 
moves” me, provided I do not have to occupy my own pulpit. 
Being free to go anywhere I liked, the spirit moved me last Sunday 
to attend divine service in Malden’s First Universalist Church. 

The service opened with the mixed choir’s processional hymn 
entitled ‘‘More Love to Thee, O Christ,’’ followed by the pastor’s 
invocation. The antiphonal Scripture selections and brief words 
of prayer between the pastor and the congregation and the choir, 
and the repetition of the prescribed prayer, were next in order; 
the rest of the preliminary, preparatory service consisted of 
the singing of one verse of the Italian Hymn, “Come Thou, 
Almighty King,” readings, repetition in unison of the church’s 
credo, the day’s Scripture lesson, pastoral intercessory prayer 
followed by the organ chimes’ rendition of a few lines of the 
hymn, “Sweet Hour of Prayer,’ and the congregational singing 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘Strong Son of God, Immortal Love.” 

The interior beauty of the church; with its splendid stained 
glass windows, the federal and state flags at the right and left of 
the pulpit, the burning tapers and the elevated crucifix behind 
the pulpit, all these in perfect harmony with the ritual, prepared 
the minds and hearts of the worshipers to the practical sermon of 
the Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. The timely message based 
on St. Paul’s words, ‘‘Now is the acceptable time,’’ emphasized 
everybody’s urgent need of growing up in his or her thinking and 
of beginning to enjoy life. ‘‘The child is excused in his child- 
ishness, because he doesn’t know any better, but when he grows 
older, he is expected to put away childish things, just as St. Paul 
said: ‘When I was a child I spoke as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child, but when I became a man I put away 
childish things.’ Some people never grow up in their thinking, 
regardless of age. Now is the acceptable time to begin.’”’ Dr. 
Brooks also spoke on the need of beginning to enjoy life now, 
without delaying it to some future, more convenient time. 

Closing prayer, offertory, doxology, solo singing by a member 
of the quartet, and the service was at an end. Handshakes by 
the members of the congregation, also by the pastor at the door 
of the church, and the worshipers left the church with their hopes 
revived, their thoughts stimulated and their hearts rejoiced and 
strengthened. ‘The joy of the Lord is your strength.” 

One of the pleasing features of the service to me was the 
presence in the audience of Dr. Robert Cummins, Mrs. Cummins 
and three sons. For the last six years, Dr. Cummins was pastor 
of the Throop Memorial Church (Universalist) of Pasadena, 
Calif. While in that city, Dr. Cummins and I were members 
of the same Pastoral Union. Several months ago Dr. Cummins 
resigned his Pasadena pastorate to become the general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist denominational activities in the 
United States, with headquarters in Boston. Two months ago, 
he moved his family to Boston. 

A few words touching my first attendance in Malden’s 
Universalist house of worship, formerly standing on the site of 
Blood’s market. To make room for the market that church was 
demolished in 1911. The Rev. James F. Albion was pastor when I 
first attended service in that church forty-four years ago. Several 
years afterwards, I happened to be in the British Museum in 
London, where I caught a glimpse of Dr. Albion studying the 
contents of the ancient documents. Although we were not ac- 
quainted, yet I should have gone forward and made myself 
known to him. But I am somewhat “backward about being for- 
ward” at times, and this proved to be one of my “backward” 
times. So, I held back. Sometime later I met him in Martha’s’ 
Vineyard in the home of his sister, and spoke to him of having 
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seen him in London. “I should have been glad to have talked 
with you as fellow-citizen and brother-clergyman of Malden,’’ 
he said. And in the ensuing conversation we lost no time in say- 
Ing to each other what we might have done in that greatest city 
of the world across the briny deep. 

No hands across the sea then, but now “blest be the tie that 
binds our hearts in Christian love,’ as John Fawcett says in his 
time-honored hymn.— Haig Adadourian in Malden Evening News. 


* * 
ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Evelyn V. Burk 


HE sixty-first annual convention of the Universalist Church 
of Ontario in Canada was held in the First Universalist 
Church, Olinda, on Sunday and Monday, October 16 and 17. The 
convention was officially opened during the Sunday evening ses- 
sion by the president, Albert L. Bruner, Ruthven. The Rev. 
Thomas M. Murray, pastor of the First Universalist Church in 
Concord, Mich., preached a fine sermon on “‘Faith in This Chang- 
ing World,” and the Rev. Will Elton Roberts, pastor of the 
Olinda church, conducted the memorial service and holy com- 
munion, assisted by Mr. Murray. 

The business session began Monday morning at ten o’clock 
and continued until five o’clock, with a noon intermission when 
the convention dinner was served in the parish hall by the mem- 
bers of the Olinda Mission Circle. Reports from the churches 
and their auxiliaries showed loyal, earnest effort to carry on in 
the face of increasing difficulties. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, 
Philip Bruner, Ruthven; vice-president, Alymer Burk, Ruthven; 
secretary, Evelyn V. Burk, Blenheim; treasurer, George P. 
Whaley, Ruthven; trustees, John Rigby, Blenheim, Albert L. 
Bruner, Ruthven, Stanley Upcott, Ruthven. Fellowship Com- 
mittee, the Rev. W. E. Roberts, Ruthven, Mrs. Nora Bruner, 
Ruthven, Miss Mabel Smith, Blenheim. Superintendent of 
Churches in Ontario, Mr. Roberts. 

At eleven o’clock Mr. Murray preached the occasional ser- 
mon, choosing as his subject “The Glory of Going On.” His 
message was one of admonition for spiritual growth, to take 
Jesus as our example and his life’s purpose—to do the will of 
God—as our incentive, and go forward spiritually at whatever 


sacrifice. 
* ok * 


AN UNOFFICIAL REPORT OF THE ONTARIO 
CONVENTION 


Will E. Roberts 


AJ ITH a master painter in charge of the job and several lay- 
men of the church assisting him, all the wood trim of our 
little brick church was newly painted a glistening white. One of 
the trustees and the parish moderator also did a fine job of re- 
pointing the masonry. In years past our wayside pulpit and bul- 
letin-board had been set with its two side-posts deep in the 
ground. Then the posts rotted away and the board no longer 
stood in place, but was consigned to rest safely though ignobly in 
the shed. However, was it not better there than up throughout 
the year when our church was without a pastor? 

The new pastor sawed off the rotten ends of the sideposts 
and advised that heavy iron supports be bolted to the posts and 
then set well down in two post-holes filled with cement, but not 
allowing any wood to touch the ground. This practical advice 
was taken, and now the wayside pulpit has been reset and its 
upper panel gives the passerby the usual information regarding 
name of church and pastor and hours of services; the lower panel 
carries its weekly sermon. 

The interior was renovated last year and this year the ex- 
terior was completed in time for the church to appear in its new 
attire at the opening of the sixty-first annual convention of the 
“Universalist Church of Ontario in Canada.” 

The convention opened Sunday evening, October 16, with the 
president, Albert L. Bruner of Olinda, presiding. Greetings and 
welcome were extended by the pastor, the Rev. Will Elton Roberts, 


- 

to which the president responded. The pastor then conducted a 
brief but impressive memorial service, according to our custom of 
many years standing. The many beautiful floral tributes that 
decorated the altar and chancel were in memory of those who 
had served the Universalist churches of the province in years 
gone by—those on the altar in memory of all those who served 
as “ministers in the pews;’’ the white roses on the pulpit in mem- 
ory of all who had served as “ministers in our pulpits,’”’ and all 
those in the chancel in memory of those who had passed on to 
the higher church during the past year. These were Mrs. Har- 
riet Burk of Blenheim, William Livermore Orton (named for our 
pastor at Olinda seventy-five years ago) and Stanley Upcott, all 
three of whom had passed the threescore and ten, lives filled with 
years and the years filled with loyal service to their churches. 

For thirteen consecutive years Dr. Frank D. Adams had 
been our convention speaker. Last year Dr. Roger F. Etz, then 
General Superintendent, was the speaker, preaching the memorial 
sermon on the opening evening and the convention address the 
next morning. This year the preacher was the Rev. Thomas 
Milton Murray, pastor of the First Universalist Church at 
Concord, Mich. His sermon Sunday evening on ‘Faith in This 
Changing World’’ was a very helpful and uplifting message. 
Immediately following the sermon holy communion was adminis- 
tered by the pastor, assisted by Mr. Murray and with William 
Smith of Blenheim and Alymer Burk of Olinda serving as dea- 
cons. 

Out of town delegates were entertained overnight at homes 
of Olinda parishioners. 

On Monday the usual convention business was carried on, 
the forenoon session ending with a remarkably fine address by 
Mr. Murray, on “The Glory of Going On.” 

Next came the convention dinner, served by the Olinda Mis- 
sion Circle, and what a dinner!—but only such as Canadians are 
noted for, and although the equal of many a banquet we have 
attended yet it differed in that there was no charge whatever 
attached to it. 

After dinner then more business and reports of the churches 
and their several auxiliaries. Following these came the splendid 
report of Mrs. Nora Bruner, who has served during the past two 
years as our Superintendent of Churches in Ontario. 

Now the reports of sessions committees, ending. with that of 
the nominating committee, whose report was accepted as read and 


the officers recommended duly elected, unanimously. 
Bo * * 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
John E. Williams 


NCOURAGING was the presence of so many people at the 
opening session on Thursday night, September 29. 

Encouraging also and much to the surprise and satisfaction 
of those present was the transformed appearance of the church 
at Red Hill, which was all the more transformed by the electric 
lights which were turned on for the first time at this first meeting 
of this convention. New paint, new papering and new lights! 

The services consisted of a forceful sermon by the Rev. 
George C. Boorn of Inman’s Chapel, followed by a memorial 
service led by the Rey. O. E. Bryant of the Clinton Circuit. The 
memorial service was followed by communion service conducted 
by Mr. Bryant, assisted by the Rev. Gustay H. Ulrich of Out- 
law’s Bridge church. 

Friday morning’s session was devoted to business of ap- 
pointment of committees, reports of officers and committees, etc. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer showed gains 
in a financial way. The reports from the churches were not so 
encouraging as to membership increase. 

As usual the Friday afternoon time was given over to the 
women for their convention. 

The Friday night service was presided over by Mr. Ulrich. 
The Rev. Leonard C. Prater, who is chaplain of C. C. C. camps in 
this district, spoke interestingly of his work among these boys. 
Mr. Prater is now in the fellowship of this Convention. 

It was a delight to have with us the Rev. E. M. Slocombe of 
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Lynchburg, Va., and the Rev. John G. MacKinnon of Rich- 
mond, Va., both ministers of Unitarian churches. Mr. Slocombe 
brought greetings and spoke briefly, after which he read the 
Scripture lesson and offered prayer. Mr. MacKinnon preached 
the sermon of the evening. 

Under the direction of the Rev. W. H. Skeels an offering 
was taken for ministerial relief amounting to $18.61. 

The Saturday morning session was devoted to business. 
One of the chief recommendations adopted affirmed our pleasure 
in having two Unitarian clergymen from Virginia with us, and 
provided that the president of this Convention appoint a com- 
mittee to meet with a like committee appointed by the Unitarian 
churches of Virginia with the end in view of working out some 
plan of co-operation and closer friendship between the churches 
of the two states. 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the W. N. M. A., addressed 
the convention, setting forth the beginnings, accomplishments, 
and co-operations of the W. N. M. A. and reminding us that we, 
too, have duties to perform. 

A resolution was adopted expressing sympathy for Mrs. 
Wood, and through her for the family of Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, 
who was removed by death from the pastorate of the Universalist 
church in New Haven, Conn., of which Mrs. Wood is a member. 

Resolutions were adopted instructing the secretary to send 
the greetings of the Convention to the Rev. Hannah J. Powell and 
Dr. Harry L. Canfield, also to the widow of the Rey. John T. 
Fitzgerald. 

A resolution affirming belief in arbitration rather than war 
was adopted and the secretary instructed to send a copy to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Another resolution expressed appreciation of the support 
afforded by the W. N. M. A. and the presence of their president, 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New Haven, Conn. 

The nominating committee reported the following: Presi- 
dent, Paul J. Smith; vice-president, Earle P. Matthews; secretary, 
Mrs. Mildred Harper Davis; treasurer, Miss Hazel Robinson; 
trustee for three years, M. W. Sutton; trustee to fill the unex- 
pired term of Earle P. Matthews, the Rev. George C. Boorn; 
member Fellowship Committee, Mrs. Eliza Outlaw; preacher of 
the occasional sermon, the Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich; place of meet- 
ing of next convention, Woodington. 

On Saturday afternoon a motion that each church in the 
state be assessed an amount equal to five percent of the amount 
contributed for ministers’ salaries as a quota for the State Con- 
vention, and that each church make provision in its budget for 
this as well as the General Convention quota of three percent, 
was adopted. 

Another motion that these quotas be paid at intervals dur- 
ing the year instead of waiting until the end of the year, thereby 
giving the Convention money for its general fund, was seconded 
and after some discussion was carried. 

At the close of this session members of the Young People’s 
Institute and Shelter Neck Association were heard in a rally un- 
cer the leadership of Miss Edna Williams. Contributions were 
solicited for life-memberships for the four people most responsible 
for securing the Shelter Neck property, organizing the Institute 
and maintaining it up to the present. 

It was announced that life membership to Dr. H. L. Canfield 
had been donated by one family. 

The evening services were held at the Taylor’s Bridge 
school building. The preliminary services were conducted by the 
young people with Miss Edna Williams as the leader. The Rev. 
O. E. Bryant introduced Miss Tasca Tolar, who spoke in the 
interest of the Hospital Savings Association. The next speaker 
was Dr. Raymond Adams of the University of North Carolina. 

Mr. Bryant then presented the principal speaker of the 
evening, Dr. Lee M. Brooks, of the faculty of the University of 
North Carolina. Dr. Brooks dealt with “The Co-operative 
Movement” as he saw it in operation in some communities in 
Nova Scotia, during a visit there this past summer. 

The Sunday morning services were held also at the Taylor’s 


Bridge school building. Mr. Boorn presided, read the lesson and 
offered the prayer. 

John E. Williams presented the Convention Chest and so- 
licited subscriptions in cash and pledges. 

The Rev. George M. Lapoint then preached a forward- 
looking sermon. 

At a short session of the convention held after dinner, it 
was voted that the Board be given power to fill any vacancies 
which may develop in the Board; that a committee be appointed 
to consider the advisability of shortening the time of the conven- 
tion by eliminating the Thursday night meeting, and to report 
at next convention, and that a committee be appointed to suggest 
amendments to the constitution to be voted on at next conven- 
tion. 

R. G. Maxwell then spoke briefly—Tar Heel Universalist. 


* co ok 
THE FORGOTTEN FACT IN LABOR 


Intense labor agitation has held the stage for seven years. 
We have passed from one panacea to another. We are impressed 
with the latest experiment which is about to be undertaken. 
Hours of labor are to be reduced to forty a week. This will not 
apply to editors or to other professional people, most of whom 
will have to continue on a public service basis of sixty to eighty 
hours, with mothers still having family work for at least one 
hundred hours a week. We are not social economists and so we 
hope for the best. 

There is one thing, however, which cannot be legislated, and 
that is the quality of work done by the worker. Whether a man 
works one or twelve hours a day is immaterial when we consider 
the quality of his work. We have seen some work done by men 
whose quality of service was so poor that to pay for it seemed a 
positive shame; we felt it would have been just as well if the 
worker had not worked at all. Then again we have seen work 
done that was worth far more than the worker was paid to do it. 

Our civilization demands quality as well as quantity. Some 
workers built an apartment in New York City and it collapsed 
on the workers, some of whom were killed. A man driving a new 
auto, with faulty mechanism which buckled and overturned the 
car, was killed. Thousands of home owners know the tragedy 
and disappointment of broken-down furnaces, windows that no 
longer fit, doors and fittings warped and roofs that leak, although 
they paid for good workmanship. 

Quality is far more important than quantity. We would 
much rather employ a workman with a good conscience than one 
without a conscience at all. They are likely to be the best 
workers who follow the injunction, ‘Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your masters . . . . with good will doing service 
as unto the Lord and not unto men . . . . knowing that what- 
soever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord. .. .”’ In these days of easy relief, when dilatory and 
slipshod labor is condoned and compensated, we would like to 
inspire the faithful American working man to prove his quality, 
his efficiency and service ability with a good conscience.— Watch- 
man-Examiner. 

* * * 

With the failing strength and the disappointed hopes that 
belong to the encroachment of age men grow weary and despair. 
They mistake the evening of their own lives for the afternoon of 
the world. They seem to forget that God’s hair has not yet 
turned white. He still has something to do with the world. The 
mistake all such make is to pine by the wayside instead of getting 
a new grip on God, who remains the same yesterday, today and 
tomorrow.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 

* * * 

Thoughtful dissatisfaction has produced most of the things | 

which are indispensable to civilized life-——Robert M. Hutchins. 
Bd *” ok 

The struggle for freedom of thought and freedom of speech is 
never completely won and is never, even for a generation, com- 
pletely lost—Edward T. Devine. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A GREAT PSYCHOLOGIST EXAMINES THE EDITOR’S 
BRAIN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Suppose the democracies had undertaken the “dirty but 
noble” job you propose, with specific reference to the occupied 
Sudeten area. Can you for one moment doubt that the reprisals 
on the innocents that you defend would have been terrible and 
complete, putting them entirely out of their misery in a few hours? 
How would that have helped them? 

I too feel that a Christianity that takes as its heroes the al- 
leged “peacemakers” of Britain and France is no Christianity. 
That is because these individuals, being professional diplomats, 
are engaged in the business of distorting realities. Whatever 
they did would be wrong because their motives toward life are 
wrong. But a Christianity that advocates armed force is even 
less of a Christianity. 

The issue has nothing to do with “‘passing by on the other 
side.” I would not defend that fora moment. The issue for a 
Christian is, rather, whether or not we are prepared to use per- 
suasions of love and stop talking about persuasions of force. If 
we can love our enemies we are Christians; if we cannot do so, we 
are not. 
robbers” on the Jericho road, or at least it is not Christ’s way. 
Apparently you still believe that victories are won by wars. To 
“go on from strength to strength, victory to victory,” is simply 
an empty phrase by this route. All the evidence of history is 
against you. 

N. E. S. thinks that the end would justify the means if 
only Hitler’s actions could be quelled. That is not the teaching 
of Jesus. Nor can we love Hitler in a straitjacket. Unless we 
can make love serve the purpose of the straitjacket we are not 
accepting the true responsibility. Canit bedone? I don’t know. 
But I do know that it can’t be done if we whoop up billion-dollar 
navies. We are supposed to believe that it can be done by the 
way of love; we ought to be trying that way. 

Even now our own propagandists are trying to make the 
people how] for blood without having decided whose blood we are 
to howl for. Well, I’ll see you all in the concentration camp one 
of these days, and I should prefer to see you as fellow-inmates 
rather than as visitors. When Iam there I hope I shall be able to 
feel in spite of persecution and torture that while life is left some 
of my soul is still my own. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 

Springfield, Mass. 

If our friend, who is a psychologist of distinction, will re- 
read the editorial, ‘‘Our Horrible Indifference to Wrong,’ he 
may discover that the fellow we were after was the man who is 
willing to accept safety and prosperity at the expense of the per- 
secuted. Dr. Spoerl, of course, is not one of these. What he 
sees clearly is the utter waste and wrong of a world war. We 
think it hardly necessary to express our own views on this sub- 
ject, even though we have been branded in these columns as 
“Conscientious Objector to Peace Number One.” We believe 
that the liberty-loving peoples of the world should have united 
their forces and stopped Japan in China, stopped Italy in Abys- 
sinia, and stopped Germany in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

Had they taken a strong stand they might have stopped 
aggression without war. The difference between Dr. Spoerl and 
people who agree with the writer is the difference between those 
who hold that we should avoid war under all circumstances, and 
those who face fairly and squarely the possibility that war may 
be forced upon us in defense of human liberty and democratic 
institutions, and who regard such war as a terrible necessity. 
We say terrible necessity because we recognize that any war will 
hurt the democratic institutions that it defends. 

Another difference between us is the assumption in Dr. 
Spoerl’s letter that force cannot be used in love. We believe 
that it can be used in love, and that such use may be a high 
manifestation of love. 


Your way is not the way, to ‘‘clean out the dens of” 


We rather envy Dr. Spoerl and all conscientious objectors in 
one respect. They can decide the right and the wrong of a world 
situation instantly if a war is in the offing. We have to find the 
path of “right’’ in a welter of wrong. But we are just as con- 
vineed that the path that we have marked out is the right one as 
he is that his is right. 

The Editor. 


x Ox 


VERMONT WAS WHERE SHE BELONGED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read with interest and pleasure your four and 
one-half page description of the installation of Dr. Cummins as 
General Superintendent. Truly that Malden ceremony will 
linger long in my memory. But what I wish to write about is 
the omission on page 1306 (in your list of those present) of any 
mention whatever of Vermont or its delegation attending. The 
Vermont and Quebec Convention, at its annual meeting in Bellows 
Falls, voted to send two delegates to the installation, as testi- 
mony of its loyalty to the denomination, and as a tribute to the 
fine character of its new leader. President Pitkin of the Con- 
vention appointed Dr. Charles H. Pennoyer, superintendent and 
secretary of the Convention, and your humble servant as dele- 
gates to the event you describe—and we were there, both of us, 
sitting right at your left elbow as you were taking notes for this 
write-up. Furthermore, Dr. Pennoyer should have been listed 
among Universalist state superintendents present. And this 
writer was privileged to deliver, from President Pitkin of our 
State Convention, felicitations to Dr. Cummins personally. Ver- 
mont and Quebec are still within the territorial limits of the 
Universalist denomination. 

Walter John Coates. 

Montpelier, Vt. 


Yes, in our private capacity we enjoyed especially a chat 
with Walter John Coates and had a friendly greeting from Dr. 
Pennoyer, but officially as we sprinted for a closing door the names 
fell out of the bag. Would that all of our sins of omission and 
commission could be handled as graciously as by the friendly poet 
of the north country. 

The Editor. 
* co 


REVIEWED THE WEEK IT ARRIVED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Little late with your editorial on Eliot’s speech of June 1937, 
aren’t you? How about writing us a nice little editorial on the 
Boston Tea Party? 

Harold Scott. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 

* x 


DR. VAN KIRK ANSWERS OUR EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been looking over your editorials in the October 8 
issue of The Christian Leader. In one of these stories you refer to a 
recent broadcast of mine in which I made public the conviction 
of the steering committee of the National Peace Conference that 
this country must be kept out of war. You quoted only that 
part of my broadcast which had to do with this more or less 
negative state of mind. You then came to the conclusion that 
this point of view is not Christian since it means refusal to take 
our share of the hardships and burdens of the world. You also 
criticized this point of view in these words: ‘‘And it is not being 
good sports.’’ Now, my dear friend van Schaick, is it being a 
good sport to represent my position as being only that of keeping 
this country out of war? 

In the same broadcast to which you refer I made certain 
positive suggestions about the utter necessity of the United 
States’ co-operating with the other nations of the world in build- 
ing a peaceful order. If I were to say only what you quoted me 
as having said, I would deserve your editorial censure; but I said 
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more than you quoted and, having taken me for a ride, you ought 
to be good sport enough to publish the rest of my statement. If 
you want a still fuller statement of my views, you will find them 
in the enclosed memorandum which I submitted to the National 
Peace Conference shortly after the Munich meeting. 

The Federal Council of Churches, the National Peace Con- 
ference, and the peace groups throughout the country cannot in 
fairness be held up to the ridicule of the public on the grounds 
that they are pursuing a selfish policy in their desire to keep this 
country out of war. You know perfectly well that these groups 
for years have stood for American co-operation with the League, 
for international economic co-operation, for reduction of arma- 
ments, for a common-sense liquidation of the war debts, for a 
good-neighbor policy in Latin America, for an extension of this 
policy to the Far East, and for economic justice within and be- 
tween the nations of the world. So give us a break, van Schaick. 

Walter W. Van Kirk. 


New York City. 


This frank, friendly statement is a model for Christians to 
follow in debate. Wherein we failed to state accurately the posi- 
tion of this useful public servant, we are sorry. What he says he 
believes, he does believe. Our people should tune in to his weekly 
broadcasts over a nation-wide network Saturdays at 6.45 p. m., 
ise de 

The Editor. 


* * 


A LADY WHO CAN READ PLAIN PRINT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Tn the interest of accuracy,’ I wish to quote word for word 
the title pages of the two hymn books by Hosea Ballou 2d. 
“Collection of Psalms and Hymns for the use of Universalist 
Societies and Families, by Hosea Ballou 2d. Ninth Edition. 
Boston, Benjamin B. Mussey 1839.”’ Nothing about Roxbury 
here. 

The second book says: “‘A Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for the use of Universalist Societies and Families, by Hosea Ballou 
2d. Fifteenth Edition, Boston. Benjamin B. Mussey 1844.’’ 
Nothing about Roxbury here, but turn over to the last page of 
the preface which Hosea wrote, and when he signed his name he 
put below it Roxbury February 1837, but this edition of ours 
was printed in 1839. 

Our edition printed in 1844, which is the fifteenth one, also 
has a preface signed by Hosea and dated Roxbury, February 
1837. 

I also like to have things done correctly and I can still read 
a printed page and these pages are perfectly plain except for a 
scriptural quotation which requires a magnifying glass. Of 
course such quotations should always be difficult to read. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


* of 


SWEENEY VERSUS WHITESMITH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that Mr. Whitesmith has revived our controversy, 
which I thought terminated by an exchange of views, I must ask 
the Leader to grant me also the privilege of rebuttal. I am sure 
that Mr. Whitesmith joins me in gratitude for the editorial 
courtesy and good humor which have been manifested through- 
out our discussion. 

My view on l’affaire Hicks has recently been vindicated by 
no less an authority than the venerable Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Harvard’s professor emeritus of government. Dr. Hart said: 
“The appointment of Granville Hicks to the staff of the uni- 
versity was obviously a mistake. Unquestionably the fellows 
of Harvard College did not realize that Hicks would be a voluble 
propagandist for an alien society philosophy.” 

It is illuminating to compare Mr. Whitesmith’s first and 
second letters, for the agility with which he shifts his ground is 
truly amazing. For instance, in his first letter he declares that 
the first ages of Christianity were terror-ridden. When I showed 


that the era which produced such triumphs of religious activity, 
cultural advancement, social organization and personal holi- 
ness, could not be a time racked by terrorism, Mr. Whitesmith 
replies brightly, ‘Surely. The Japs were fine people too!’’ 

Again, his first letter charged Peter with the ‘‘terroristic 
assassination” of Ananias and Sapphira. His second letter says, 
“the tragedy of Ananias and Sapphira is probably a myth in large 
part... .” In other words, Mr. Whitesmith has hurled the 
charge of murder at the Prince of the Apostles upon evidence 
which he believes is probably mythical. The Decalogue has 
something to say about bearing false witness. 

For Mr. Whitesmith to draw from the fact that some dic- 
tators are or were nominally Catholics the inference that the 
Church fosters totalitarianism is as unfair as if I were to judge 
that since lynchings occur invariably in predominantly Protestant 
communities, Protestantism encourages lynching. But the 
Catholic Church is authoritarian! Yes, because Christ gave it 
authority to teach and to rule in spiritual matters. It is evident 
that Christ founded a Church, and that Church was to last for all 
time, since he promised that “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.”” The tremendous grant of power with which he en- 
dowed this Church is seen in John 20 : 21 and Matthew 18 : 17, 
18. 

One wonders if Mr. Whitesmith is being quite honest in 
elaborating on the crimes of two medieval popes, and ignoring 
the two hundred and sixty others, most of whom were men of 
exemplary holiness. He confuses impeccability and infallibility: 
Catholics never claimed the gift of sinlessness for their pontiffs. 
Christ willed only to make his vicars infallible, and that infalli- 
bility extends solely to official, ex cathedra pronouncements on 
matters of faith or morals. Mr. Whitesmith’s attack on papal 
infallibility would have been more to the point if he had cited a 
single instance of evil in the ex cathedra teaching of a pope. 
Dante indeed denounces the sins of certain popes, but his 
“Paradiso” is a magnificent affirmation of faith in the divine 
origin of the papacy. 

Is the Catholic Church the enemy of liberty? Prescinding 
from the fact that Mr. Whitesmith seems to fall into the common 
error of identifying liberty with parliamentary forms, it is well 
to note that the voice of Pope Pius XI has been repeatedly raised 
against the tyrannies of Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini. 

To come nearer home, consider the fact that while Protestant 
New England was flogging Quakers on Boston Common, Catholic 
Maryland was inaugurating religious freedom for the first time 
in the American Colonies. Remember that the principles em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence flow from the teaching 
of Catholic philosophers. Do not forget that in the last great 
war for freedom one-fourth of the total armed forces of the 
United States were Catholics. And history bears witness that in 
the darkest hour of the Revolution, Catholic France, at the urg- 
ing of Pope Pius VI, brought her fleets and her armies to turn the 
tide of battle. Where are the “gods of terrorism’ in such a 
record? 

These are historical truths, which are offered in a sincere 
effort to dissolve misunderstanding between us who are at one 
in our allegiance to Christ the King. 

Francis Sweeney. 

Milford, Mass. é 


* * 


AN OHIO FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Am enclosing money for my subscription to the Leader. A. 
little late, but am short of money. However, I feel we cannotfdo: 
without the paper, as it keeps us in touch with the news and prog- 
ress of our faith throughout the nation. Two columns I especially 
look forward to are ‘Reactions of Our Readers” (I always feel 
cheated if there are none), and “Nature Cruisings,” by Johannes. 
I have enjoyed reading about Peter and family. I would like 
very much to see the Little Hill Farm. 

Hallie Tillson.. 

Massillon, Ohio. lg 


; 
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Our Library Desk 


What Is Christianity? 


The Right to Believe. By J.S. Whale. 
(Seribners. $1.25.) 


In this book an attempt is made to face 
the question, ‘““What is Christianity and 
what can it do for the people who are living 
in the modern world?”’ It is meant to bea 
serious consideration of what Christian 
faith has to say at the crucial points where 
it is being challenged either by popular 
indifference or technical criticism. The 
author, the president of Cheshunt College, 
Cambridge, did not consent to use a 
merely entertaining or practical approach; 
he staked out the main points of tradi- 
tional theological thinking, and said: 
“This is, after all, what you are looking for, 
if you really want an answer to life’s prob- 
lems.” Pointing out the “radical wrong- 
ness” contained within the all-pervading 
facts of evil, guilt and death, Dr. Whale 
states that what men are seeking is salva- 
tion. Salvation will not come to us as a 
result of our own efforts; it must come from 
outside ourselves, from the other side of 
reality. Jesus Christ is a unique revelation 
of God, and in him is redemption. 

With Christ as the center of history and 
with the Cross and the Church and the 
Kingdom of God as mysteries, one can 
discern the outlines of the salvation scheme 
familiar to traditional Christian thinking. 
There is one noticeable difference, how- 
ever, almost nothing is said about Hell. 
Perhaps the implication is that we are now 
in that condition. 

Let no one think that this book is a stuffy 
restatement of juiceless material. Dr. 
Whale is of the school which scores liberal- 
ism for its ‘beautiful phrases about man’s 
inborn goodness, and optimistic dreams of 
a Utopia of brotherhood (as though the 
Kingdom of God were only another name 
for some glorious Mutual Improvement 
Society).”” Recognizing evil and sin as 
stubborn elements which liberalism tended 
to minimize in the days of evolutionary 
optimism, he sets out to build a framework 
upon which life can be lived and interpreted 
in terms of the Christian tradition. He 
appeals boldly to dogma, saying that his- 
torical events are significant not only for 
what they actually were, but for what they 
have come to mean to later generations. 
He says that doctrine is only an attempt 
at clear and accurate presentation of 
‘truth, and is not to be despised. Without 
embracing Barthianism, Dr. Whale never- 
theless shows traces of the strong drift 
toward the continental belief in the tran- 
-scendent God and the inability of man to 
lift himself by his own bootstraps. He 
‘makes a case for a necessary other-worldli- 
ness which must concern the church. 
“The Second Coming of Christ, the Resur- 
rection of the dead, the New Heaven and 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


the New Earth, are symbolic ways of say- 
ing that the divine significance of history 
can never be fully disclosed by history; it 
cannot ultimately be measured in terms of 
history at all.” 

Liberal clergymen and leaders in the 
liberal churches everywhere must reckon 
seriously with the kind of thinking pre- 
sented in Dr. Whale’s book. Repelled by 
traditional theological terms and con- 
fronted with the real meanings of abused 
and misinterpreted doctrines, liberals may 
be inclined to scoff and wave the airy 
hand of dismissal. But there are many 
indications that we need something more 
than the ‘‘mental hygiene’ approach or 
“the current event’”’ approach, or the ‘‘so- 
ciological’”’ approach, to religion. For 
better or for worse, many men are coming 
to distrust the optimism which proclaimed 
that the supreme end of life was to estab- 
lish the perfect society upon the earth. 
Unwilling to desert that faith completely, 
but sadly aware of new factors, men hun- 
ger for a reorientation of belief. Dr. Whale 
has made a sturdy endeavor to present his 
faith clearly and soundly; it remains for 
the rest of us to make an equally honest 
attempt. 

M.A. Kapp. 
* * 


Chapel Talks 


More Chapel Talks. By Elbert Russell. 

(Cokesbury. $1.50.) 

Dean Russell’s chapel talks to the stu- 
dents of Duke University deserve the larger 
audience their publication makes possible. 
They maintain a “high batting average”’ 
of vitality and appeal. Young people seek- 
ing material for meditation and discussion 
will check as very worthy at least half of 
the fifty-five talks. The talks bring 
thoughtful answers to some of the problems 
of the inner life. They reveal the worth 
of the Christian ethic to the individual and 
to the social order. Specifically designed 
for young people, the book is of general 
interest. Such chapters as “‘Where Re- 
pentance Fails,’ “Spiritual Climate,”’ 
“Tabernacles for Visions,’ ‘““The Spanky 
Piece,” or “The Pattern and the Flame” 
are full of meat for all who read. The talks 
with a theological slant are weak, but sup- 
ported by the author’s power of illustra- 
tion. This very power of illustration may 
serve to shake the reader out of conscious 
or unconscious complacency in whatever 
use of generalities he may be guilty. 

JO dee Vas 
ok * 


Christ—-Myth or Reality? 


Did Christ Really Live? By H. G. Wood, 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.75.) 
Such a splendid title demands fine con- 

tents in support of it. In this instance that 

which lies between the covers is not only un- 
worthy but inadequate. Dr. Wood sets out 
to prove the reality of the Christ, and 


does little more than prove that the cruci- 
fixion was not a mystery-play story ap- 
pended to the Gospels by a later author. 
Granting the premise that many have been 
misled by books setting forth the Christ- 
myth as true, this work of Dr. Wood is not 
even timely, since the material of J. M. 
Robertson, which Dr. Wood quotes at 
length and endeavors to disprove, came 
from Mr. Robertson’s pen between 1900 
and 1904. 

There is much in ‘Did Christ Really 
Live?” that shows Dr. Wood to be a 
learned man with a fine grasp of philos- 
ophy. However, in this reviewer’s opinion 
the book falls far short of proving or dis- 
proving Jesus’ existence. Since the ideals 
behind the life of Jesus count most to a 
great many Christians, in the final analysis 
the issue of his historicity is a needless 
one to be raised, unless in the raising much 
can be added to our understanding and 
appreciation of this figure which is the 
crux of the Church. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
Cee: 


Fundamental Conflict in Per- 


sonality 


Guiding Human Misfits. By Alexander 
Adler, M.D. (Maemillan. $1.75.) 


Have psychological tests, laboratories 
and courses in objective psychology failed 
in their attempts to orient the individual 
to the realities of life? The answer of the 
author, daughter of Alfred Adler, the dis- 
tinguished founder of the school of indi- 
vidual psychology, is that scholastic 
studies may fail to show the relation of man 
to society, which is just as important now 
as it always has been. Human beings are 
weak creatures and could not survive 
without the aid of their fellowmen! 

All who study mental diseases are con- 
fronted by the question: What is the fun- 
damental conflict in personality? The 
Adlerians maintain that it is the individ- 
ual’s concern with his shortcomings, and 
his efforts to compensate or overcompen- 
sate for his handicaps in the spheres of 
work, society and love. When, on the 
other hand, an individual reacts fatalisti- 
cally to a crippling situation, real or fan- 
cied, without attempting to correct or 
improve, he is suffering from an ‘“‘inferiority 
complex.”’ The latter, however, should 
not be confused with the feeling of inferior- 
ity which is present in every one in certain 
situations, particularly children, and which 
really incites a normal individual to 
achieve future, successful development. 
Individual psychology, then, means that 
merely study of psychological phenomena 
does not help one to understand a per- 
son, unless he knows what those phenom- 
ena mean to a particular individual. For 
example, a genuine interest in one’s fellow- 
men may lead an individual to help them 
with their burdens; in another case, one 
may be charitable in order to relieve a bad 
conscience. In still a third case, a person 
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OUR AMBASSADORS IN JAPAN AND 
NORTH CAROLINA 


If mail is to reach Japan before Christ- 
mas, it should be sent not later than Noy. 
15; if there is sewing to be done for our 
little folks in the North Carolina moun- 
tains, it should be started soon; in fact, 
you will want to turn your thoughts to the 
many ways in which you can give joy to 
our workers and their church families in 
the Orient and in the Southland. They are: 

Miss Ruth G. Downing, and Miss 
Martha R. Stacy, 50 Takata, Oimatsu 
Cho, Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, Zushi, Japan. 

Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, R. F. D. 2., 
Seven Springs, N. C. 

Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, 201 Beaman St., 
Clinton, N. C. 

Rev. George M. Lapoint, 510 Gordon 
St., Kinston, N. C. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels, 304 Raleigh St., 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Rev. George C. Boorn, R. F. D. 2, 
Canton, N. C. 

And remember, please, that all of our 
ministers in North Carolina have most 
able assistants in their wives. 

* * 
ALL MY LOVELY CHILDREN! 
Martha R. Stacy 


Yesterday was my birthday. The girls 
gave me some lovely flowers with a card 
on which was written, “For our dear 
mother with very much love, from all your 
lovely children.’’ So closely did that word- 
ing reflect my own heart feelings that I 
want you to enjoy them with me. 

Hanae Kamei, twenty-eight this month 
—Kamei San, my oldest ‘‘daughter’’ and 
also my Japanese teacher every morning, 
is head of Dojin House and a quiet friendly 
big sister to all the Home girls as well as a 
worth-while friend to teachers and chil- 
dren of her settlement house classes. She’d 
make a lovely mother in a home of her 
own, but no such arrangements seem prob- 
able just now, so we’re not fearing to lose 
her that way. 

Fumie Miuako, almost twenty-eight— 
Little, but full of plans and pep to carry 
them out in spite of a somewhat frail 
physique! She’s Home helper this fall, 
teaches Japanese to Miss Downing, super- 
intends Sunday school and works with 
Miss Kamel in Dojin House as leader of 
some classes and teacher of English. Both 
these two “daughters”? are now self-sup- 
porting and helping with their presence as 
boarders in the Home in leading their 
younger “‘sisters.”’ 

Yoshiko Kambe, twenty-seven — New 
this year in the Home, but already a sea- 
soned worker in a Kyoto settlement house, 
she is putting in an intensive year of study 
to become a trained kindergarten teacher. 


Her days are long and packed full of duties 
for school and practice teaching, but she 
teaches Sunday school, and is always faith- 
ful and cheerful in her Home help and at 
piano practice. . 

Yukie Fujita, twenty-one, Lutheran— 
Our Home musician, her expenses paid in 
the Home and at Musashino Music School 
by a Lutheran missionary, she shows no 
evidence of being a sort of adopted daugh- 
ter, but plays our piano for all daily ser- 
vices and shows a true spirit of daughterly 
helpfulness. She’s stepping out this 
morning all dressed up in ceremonial 
Japanese dress, because her school is giving 
a concert today. It’s a contrast to the 
dainty cotton school dresses she makes for 
herself so cleverly on the machine Dojin 
House lends the Home. 

Shime Kuroda, twenty-three, at Sunny 
Corner—Shime San’s school expenses are 
paid by the Home, although she continues 
to live at Miss Downing’s house as she has 
for four years. She is always here for 
Bible Class and Sunday service, and 
through the week as she needs something 
or comes to use the big table to draft pat- 
terns. She’ll be an accomplished stylist 
and sewing teacher if she keeps on the full 
three years advancing as rapidly as now. 

Kimiko Kasuga, twenty, now conva- 
lescing at home—We hope Kimiko San 
will be back with us in another month to 
finish her kindergarten duty teaching, she is 
recovering so well from the tubercular 
lesion which caused her six months’ ab- 
sence. She left the rest home at the beach 
a month ago, and is now with her mother 
until fully ready for work with a clear bill 
of health from St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Isayo Kamei, eighteen, younger sister 
of Hanae—Our “‘Isa Chan,”’ beloved by all, 
graduated from high school last March and 
is now helping on the playground and filling 
in as an extra helper at kindergarten and 
wherever else she’s needed. She wants to 
enter school again after her year of duty 
work, at the Y. W. School of Physical 
Training, where in three years she’ll be 
ready to teach athletics in Girls’ High, or 
become playground director or physical 
trainer in large companies where hundreds 
of girls are employed and their bodily needs 
cared for. 

Hiroko Kimura, nineteen, newest Home 
graduate—Even before her last course of 
three months at a typewriting school was 
finished, our Hiroko San was first of her 
class to find employment in one of the 
biggest companies in Japan, Mitsubishi 
Trust Company. She is living with her 
mother at Iidamachi Kindergarten and 
finishing her course in a night class. We’re 
proud, as her mother must be, at her 
success. 

Ayako Sato, twenty, future Home 
helper—Still in Women’s University Eng- 


lish Course, third year college, Ayako San 
has nearly two years of school before she’ll 
be ready for the place waiting for her as 
Home helper, but she’s always ready to do 
what school duties allow her, even now. 
Teacher in Sunday school, her steady, 
quiet, smiling dignity makes her a good 
worker with younger boys, and her sym- 
pathetic understanding makes her a fine 
older sister in the Home. We love the 
dimple that appears when she smiles, and 
all that’s behind it. 

Chieko Miyazawa, nineteen—In the 
same kindergarten training school as Miss 
Kambe, Chieko San is a busy girl, but her 
lovely smile flashes out whenever we meet 
to show how perfectly happy she is in her 
work. She, too, is a Sunday school teacher 
and always a sweet Christian daughter in 
the Home. An hour every day at the 
piano makes her time even fuller, but re- 
sults are worth it. 

Yukiko Anzai, eighteen, of Hokkaido— 
Another new girl this year, Miss Anzai is 
full of quiet fun that makes her well-liked 
among the older girls here and adored by 
the littlest one who was with us last term. 
This is her first experience in a Christian 
Home, but already she’s taking her turn 
leading family worship. Three years in a 
Domestic Science Training School and 
in Blackmer Home should fit her to be- 
come a high school teacher plus a real 
spiritual leader for girls. 

Kasuko Yaginuma, eighteen—Older of 
our two high school girls and now in her last 
year, Kazuko San is with us because her 
mother is away from home at work days, 
and wants her only daughter in safe sur- 
roundings. Her home is not far away, so 
she can spend Sunday afternoons with her 
mother. Kazuko San also loves music and 
is doing good work on the piano, while it 
seems as if we could almost see her grow 
up into preparedness for adult life. 

Michiko Iemoto, fifteen—Youngest of 
our daughters but not least dear! (I 
wonder if there is a least one. I don’t know 
which it would be.) She’s in third year of 
high school, and has been most of the three 
years in the Home. She’s an earnest young 
Christian, and a good oldest daughter in 
her own home during vacations as she is 
youngest daughter here. Tall and in per- 
fect physical symmetry, it does one yood 
just to look at her young strength and 
sweetness. You'd just have to love her 
along with all my other ‘‘lovely children” 
who are more or less grown up, but never- 
theless enjoy being ‘‘mothered.”’ 


Won’t you use these articles and save 
our workers from writing so many personal 
letters? We suggest this because we know 
that sometimes requests from five or six 
different sources come to our workers in one 
mail, and all our correspondents are in a 
hurry for a story or an article. Please do 
not feel that our workers are not willing to 
meet these requests—they are, but, also 

(Continued on page 1390) 
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ABOUT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


November 13 
through 19 is Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. 
Libraries, book- 
g stores, browsing 
tables, display 
counters, depart- 
ment stores, mag- 
azines, The Chris- 
tian Leader, and other agencies will use 
every means at their disposal to persuade 
both children and adults that it really is 
very important what children read, and at 
the same time to impress them with the 
fact that there is more good reading 
available for children today than ever be- 
fore. 

We know that that is true. We who 
labor with parents as well as with children 
know the constant searching that goes on 
among intelligent, eager parents for the 
right influences for their children through 
the medium of the printed word. It wields 
a mighty power. It deserves a mighty 
consideration. 

Some time ago we made available to our 
school] leaders a little pamphlet which our 
Unitarian friends had released, entitled 

“Sharing Books in the Home,” by Marie 
Cole Powell. It was a reprint from The 
Christian Leader and The Christian Register. 
It contains twenty-nine pages, twelve of 
which are given to an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of children’s books. Copies are still 
available for those who are interested. 

The May 1938 issue of the Pilgrim 
Elementary Teacher, a magazine for teachers 
and parents of children through the junior 
years, contained an article by Josephine 
Moffatt Benton, daughter-in-law of Dr. 
H. E. Benton of Philadelphia, Pa., entitled 
“Why and What to Read Aloud.” Mrs. 
Benton shares her experience with her own 
two children for the benefit of other par- 
ents and other teachers. For she, too, is 
a church school teacher. Under the sec- 
tional headings of For Companionship, 
Sympathy and Unselfishness, For World 
Friendship, About Indians, The Useless 
and Difficult Task of Grading, and Tests 
of a Book for Reading Aloud, she weaves 
an interesting account of the books that 
her own children enjoyed, when and why. 
Consult your files for a copy of this issue 
at this particular time, and see if it may 
not aid you in the guidance of your own 
or other people’s children in the interesting 
field of reading. 

Perhaps this is the right moment, too, 
to mention the numerous interesting books 
which the Friendship Press makes ayail- 
able yearly. Their concern is that we help 
boys and girls, young people and adults, to 
know other people through books. They 
are concerned with developing attitudes. 

So are we. As teachers of the way of life 
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THIS AFFECTS YOU, TOO “ 


* 
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* 

* 

* The Post Office Department has * 
* just announced a new ruling which 
* covers the mailing of books. It * 
* affects our Loan Library books. It * 
* also affects your return of those 

* books. We have been using a 

* special mailing permit within the 
* first three zones, but beyond that 
* we had to pay regular parcel post 
* rates. The new ruling applies to 
all zones, and is to be observed by 
the borrower as well as by the send- 
er. Since the rate is considerably 
reduced, we all gain. 

One and one-half cents for each 
pound, bui—it applies only to bound 
books and paper-backed books that 
contain twenty-four pages or over, 
of which twenty-two are printed. 
This means that none of the work- 
books, now so commonly used in 
our schools and therefore frequently 
borrowed by our school leaders, can 
be included in the same package 
with bound books, either going to 
you, or being returned to us. It 
also means that no leaflets, maga- 
zines, or mimeographed materials 
such as we frequently send to 
readers with books for their sug- 
gestion and guidance, may here- 
after be included. This does not * 
apply to the envelope enclosed for * 
return postage. That may still be * 
enclosed. = 

We suggest your careful atten- * 
tion to this new ruling, for violation * 

* 
* 
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that is our great concern. Anyone who can 
help us is our friend. 

Mrs. Benton will gladly suggest reading 
lists, we feel certain. Mrs. Powell’s 
pamphlet is still available for those who 
wish it. The G.S. 8S. A. stands ready to 
recommend books, or to supply them from 
its loan library. Let the good work go on. 


* * 


RECENT LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


The Loan Library contains courses of 
study recommended for Universalist church 
schools and background books for teachers 
and officers in church schools. As new 
courses are put on the market they are 
looked over, and if usable by a liberal 
school they are added to the library. The 
same is true of the other books, which are 
classified under many different headings. 
The following is a partial list of books other 
than courses of study which have been 
added to the library since July first. 


Poems of Today, Moore and Macpherson. 

Trains, a series of picture scripts. 

Boats, also a series of picture scripts. 

Story Book of Clothes, Story Book of 
Houses, Story Book of Food, all by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. 

Thank You, God, Bremner. : 

Children and the Changing World, Bax- 
ter. 

Christianity and Our World, Bennett. 

Art and Character, Bailey. 

Christ and the Fine Arts, Maus. 

New Trails for the Christian Teacher, 
Smith. 

Experiences in the Church School Kinder- 
garten, Moore. 

Children’s Story Caravan, Broomell. 

Which Way for Our Children? Munkres. 

The Way of Adult Education, Ziegler. 

Teaching Religion Creatively, Myers. 

Untying Apron Strings, Hogue. 

Looking at Life Through Drama, Deseo 
and Phipps. 

Boys and Girls Learning about Alcohol, 
Skidmore and Brooks. 

We Would Know Jesus, Scott. 

Mothers of Famous Men, Wallace. 


* * 


FROM OUR SCHOOLS 


Some time ago our church school at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, sent the contents 
of its Birthday Fund to the G. S. S. A. 
office to ‘‘be given to some school which 
needs it.’’ For a while we held it, keeping 
our ears to the ground for specific cases of 
need. Then came the hurricane, and the 
check was sent to our school at Foxboro, 
Mass. This church had recently renovated 
its church school rooms, but the hurricane 
removed the roof, and sent the heavy bell 
crashing down through the building, 
damaging the rest of the structure. We 
will let Mrs. Minot F. Inman tell the rest 
of the story: ‘“‘We were both surprised and 
pleased to receive the Mount Pleasant 
check. My first reaction was that some 
other group needed it more. But we are 
combing the countryside for $5 and $10 
gifts to raise the necessary $1,200 for a new 
roof, and some more to renovate the church 
auditorium. Then we shall be back where 
we were a month ago, freshly painted 
without and within, and ready to consider 
a new heating system, a new organ, and, 
let us hope, a new parsonage. We certainly 
got a real thrill from the ‘brotherliness’ 
expressed in the contribution from our 
Mount Pleasant friends. My pupils say, 
‘Why can’t we have a Birthday Fund to 
send to somebody?’ I have written to Mrs. 
Williams and the junior girls are sending a 
letter, too. For the time being the gift: 
will go into the general reconstruction fund, 
but later we’d like to have an equivalent 
amount put into something definitely for 
the church school.” 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


HE service in the National Memorial 
Church on Sunday, October 16, was 
designed to emphasize the function and im- 
portance of religious education in the pro- 
gram of an integrated church. The sermon 
on ‘Learners and Doers’ stressed the 
conviction that a true church is not only a 
fellowship of disciples, or “learners,” but 
also and even more a fellowship of apostles, 
or people “‘sent’’ by the compulsion of what 
they have learned, taught in such fashion 
that knowing automatically turns into 
doing. One of the uplifting features of the 
service was the singing by the choir of Purd 
Deitz’s hymn, ‘‘We Would Be Building,” 
set to the music of the beautiful choral 
passage in Sibelius’ ‘‘Finlandia,”’ which has 
become so widely used in missionary and 
religious education gatherings. At the 
close of the sermon a simple service of 
consecration of the church school staff 
was held. Addressing the officers and 
teachers, gathered at the chancel, Dr. 
Perkins said: 

“Beloved fellow-workers, our church to- 
day, as part of its regular service of wor- 
ship, gives special emphasis to the work of 
the church school by a simple act of recog- 
nition and consecration. It has a two-fold 
significance. It expresses, for one thing, 
our conviction that the church and the 
school are not separate institutions, how- 
ever sympathetically related, but are one 
in a common purpose to build the kingdom 
of God and to educate men and women, 
old and young, as its efficient citizens. 
Religious education is a life-process from 
the cradle to the grave, and beyond as it 
helps to shape the destiny that awaits us in 
the future. That is one thing which this 
act signifies. 

“The other thing is that, because re- 
ligious education is a life-process, your 
special contribution to it is of immeasur- 
able importance. The work of the church 
in its more advanced stages, that of quick- 
ening a sense of personal fellowship with 
God and a devotion to the claims of broth- 
erhood, that of deepening faith in the power 
of justice and good-will to govern all hu- 
man relations, is more likely to succeed if 
it is but bringing to harvest seeds that 
have been sown and that have budded in 
childhood and youth. To sow those seeds 
and to nourish that early growth is your 
precious privilege and sacred responsibility. 

“Therefore, in the name of the church 
and as its official representative, I induct 
you into your high office and assure you 
that we recognize its honorable place in 
our common task. 


“If we work upon marble, it will perish; 
If we work upon brass, time will efface it; 
If we rear temples, they will crumble into 
dust; 
But if we work with immortal souls, 


If we imbue them with immortal prin- 
ciples, 

With the just fear of God and love of 
fellow-men, ; 

We engrave upon those tablets something 

Which will brighten all eternity.” 


Then followed the reading of special 
prayers for church school workers, and the 
benediction. 

The Adult Forum, which meets in the 
parish house on Sunday at ten a. m., is 
conducting a series of discussions on the 
general theme of international relations, 
especially timely in view of the present 
situation in world affairs. The plan is to 
group several consecutive sessions around 
a general topic in order to secure compre- 
hensive treatment and cumulative interest. 
The subjects and speakers in the first 
group, dealing with Europe and the Far 
East, were: Oct. 23, “European Conflicts 


and Neutrality,’ Dr. Willy Feuerlein of 
Zurich, Switzerland, at present research 
fellow at the Brookings Institution in 
Washington; Oct. 30, “The Significance 
to World Relations of Recent European 
Events,’’ John C. Ross, chief of the West- 
ern European Section of the Division of 
Trade Agreement, Department of State; 
Nov. 6, “Some Aspects of Far Eastern 
Relations,” Dr. Benjamin B. Wallace, 
lecturer on International Trade in the 
Graduate School of American University. 
The subjects in the second group, dealing 
with the relations of the American repub- 
lies, are: Nov. 18, ‘‘Brazil’s Relations with 
American and Overseas Countries,” Joa- 
quim de Sousa-Leao, counselor of the 
Brazilian Embassy; Nov. 20, ‘‘The Present 
Agrarian Problem in Mexico,” Don Salva- 
dor Duhart, second secretary of the Amer- 
ican Embassy; Nov. 27, ‘‘Floodlight on the 
Americas,’ Dr. George Howland Cox, di- 
rector of Inter-American Center, George 
Washington University. 


Massachusetts Letter 


OW and again in the routine affairs of 
Convention administration some- 
thing happens which approaches the 
idealistic and the romantic. When such 
experiences come the pulses of those con- 
cerned quicken, faces brighten, and the 
finer instincts of our natures come readily 
to expression. Something like that is tak- 
ing place with two church groups in Or- 
leans, down on Cape Cod. 

In the late spring of 1937 a student do- 
ing graduate work in Boston University’s 
School of Theology appeared in the rooms 
of the Massachusetts Superintendent. 
He said frankly that he would like to 
preach through the summer at some point 
in this general area. The young man was 
training for work in the Methodist Church. 
His father is a Methodist minister in Wis- 
consin and has served as a district super- 
intendent. The superintendent of the 
Boston District of the Methodist Confer- 
ence had no opening available, and two 
fellow students who were supplying at a 
Methodist and a Congregational church on 
the Cape, knowing of a vacancy in the 
pastorate of the Universalist church in Or- 
leans, suggested the visit to the office of 
the Universalist Superintendent. 

It just happened that there was an op- 
portunity for someone to preach in Orleans 
on the following Sunday. This young man, 
Paul M. Wilkinson, accepted the oppor- 
tunity. Immediately a request came to 
the Boston office to permit the Orleans 
group to hear this student preacher again. 
That was sixteen months ago, and Paul 
Wilkinson is still in Orleans, the established 
pastor of a church now made up of Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists, working 
happily together. 

When Mr. Wilkinson went to Orleans 


in May, 1937, he still had another year in 
Boston University. He was already a 
graduate in the academic line of a Mid- 
West college. When he completed his 
work at Boston University in June of the 
present year, instead of a bachelor’s de- 
gree, which was expected, the university 
gave him a master’s degree. On the final 
Sunday in June of last year, Dr. Coons 
visited Orleans as preacher to the com- 
bined congregations of Provincetown and 
Orleans. Particularly, however, the of- 
ficial visit was for the purpose of receiving 
Mr. Wilkinson as a member of the Uni- 
versalist church. This being done, he 
could, according to the fellowship rules of 
our Church, be licensed by the Committee 
of Fellowship. 

As Mr. Wilkinson’s relations with the 
Methodist Conference in Wisconsin were 
such that he must, if he would continue as 
a Methodist, return to the West by the 
first of the past September, he offered his 
resignation at Orleans, effective Aug. 28. 
Two positions were offered him by the 
bishop, but the Universalists in Orleans 
had come to know him so well that they 
could not think of releasing him. They 
had also become attached to Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, who had come to Orleans as a bride 
just a year before. And Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilkinson had grown so completely into 
the life of Orleans that they were reluctant 
to leave Massachusetts. At the suggestion 
of a woman not connected with either the 
Congregational or the Universalist church, 
the idea that Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson 
should not be permitted to leave Cape Cod 
was taken up by the Congregational 
church, and the proposition was made 
that the Congregationalists federate with 
the Universalists provided Paul M. Wil- 
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kinson could be retained as the minister. 

A joint meeting of the two church com- 
mittees was called for the evening of Aug. 
19, and every member was present. W. W. 
Ollendorf, representing the Congregational 
Conference of Massachusetts, and Dr. 
Coons, of the Universalist Convention, 
were present. Mr. Wilkinson was asked 
by both groups to meet with them. The 
meeting, beginning with a prayer and end- 
ing with a prayer, was a fine example of 
the possibilities of harmony in these ex- 
perimental movements of our churches. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s first Sunday in the 
newly federated church was on Sept. 18. 
The Congregational church was estab- 
lished nearly 300 years ago. The Univer- 
salist church has been in existence 105 
years. The federated group has chosen 
Mr, Wilkinson as chairman of the joint 
committee, Warren E. Clark is the vice- 
chairman, Henry K. Cummins is the new 
treasurer, and Herbert D. Nickerson is the 
clerk. 

On Sunday, Oct. 9, a service was held 
when five received the rite of baptism. A 
membership campaign is now on to 
straighten out all records and to align as 
many new members as possible. This 
campaign will run to the first Sunday in 
Advent. The church school has been 
greatly enlarged. There is a _ regular 
teacher and a substitute teacher for each 
class. 

Having told two or three times in the 
Leader about the plan for joining the two 
churches in Beverly and Essex under a 
sort of interneship idea, it is only proper 
that we should report the change which 
has been made. As originally contem- 
plated, Rev. Stanley Spear of Beverly was 
to have charge of both places, assisted by 
Mr. Perry, a student in Tufts College, the 
two to alternate in the preaching services. 
This arrangement has been put aside and 
the two churches will act separately as 
before. Mr. Spear suggested to Essex that, 
if it so desired, it might feel free to dis- 
continue the association, and this was done. 
Mr. Spear will continue to be the minister 
at Beverly. Mr. Perry will serve as full- 
time student pastor at Essex. Mr. Spear, 
as a good neighbor and interested friend of 
the Essex church, offers to serve the people 
in any way possible. 

The Project Committee of the Conven- 
tion, for the present year, with Dr. Huntley 
as its chairman, has had one meeting at 
which six new schemes were developed as 
suggestions to the Executive Committee. 
At the November meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee on Nov. 1, one of the six 
suggested projects was accepted and the 
secretary of the Convention was instructed 
to put this plan into effect. At the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Bissell, 2 member of both 
the Project Committee and the Executive 
Committee, the remaining five suggestions 
were left for further consideration by the 
Project Committee. The one plan which 
was approved and ordered put into effect is 


that of having again this year, as last year, 
a series of district rallies throughout the 
state, to be addressed by one speaker. The 
Project Committee hoped that the speaker 
might be the new General Superintendent, 
Dr. Cummins. The secretary of the Con- 
vention has interviewed Dr. Cummins, 
and has his promise to be the speaker at 
these gatherings a little later in the Con- 
vention year. 

As it looks now, the matter of the choice 
of new pastors in Everett and Fitchburg 
will be settled at an early date. It is at 
least probable that the same may be said 
of North Weymouth and _ Assinippi. 
Cambridge is not planning to seek a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Raspe in a hurry. Through 
the office of the State Superintendent, sup- 
ply preachers will care for the Sunday 
services and the Superintendent will at- 
tend to any extra calls through November 
and December. 

Two events of importance are scheduled 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Darley Downs, successor of Harry 
M. Cary in Japan, after graduation from 
Denver University, earned the degree of 
B. D. (1915) at the Iliff Graduate School of 
Theology in Denver, where he made a 
brilliant record. 


Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. Cornish will sail 
from Vancouver, B. C., on the Empress of 
Canada, on Noy. 12, for an extended visit 
to the Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines. 

The address of Mrs. Frederick B. Fisher 
is now ‘‘Pilgrimthorpe,’’ Hingham, Mass. 

Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Frame of Rockland 
announce the engagement of their daughter 
Helen Elizabeth to Rev. Wilburn Beach 
Miller, son of Mrs. Chester Gore Miller of 
South Paris, Maine. Mr. Miller, whose 
father was a Universalist minister, is pas- 
tor of Unity Church (Unitarian), in 
Brockton. 


Dr. Robert Cummins was the preacher at 
the reconsecration service of the Univer- 
salist Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 30, and at the installation service for 
Rey. Max A. Kapp in Rochester, N. Y., 
Nov. 6. 

Dr. Dilworth Lupton, pastor of the 
Universalist-Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has written a book, “Religion 
Says You Can,” which will be brought out 
by the Beacon Press in December. Dr. 
Lupton was the King’s Chapel noonday 
preacher, Nov. 1-4. 

Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale of Canon, 
Ga., gives much of the space in the Oct. 20 
issue of The Universalist Herald to her 
interesting history of organized Universal- 
ism in Georgia. 

Dr. and Mrs. Isaae V. Lobdell of Attle- 
boro, Mass., at a dinner party on Sunday, 
Oct. 23, announced the engagement of 


to take place in this ‘area in November. 
The first is the welcoming dinner to be 
given by the General Convention and the 
Universalist Club of Boston to Dr. and 
Mrs. Cummins and Dr. and Mrs. Ratcliff. 
The Leader has already carried a full report 
of the plans for this reception and dinner, 
which will be held at the Boston City Club 
on Monday evening, Nov. 14. 

The second important gathering to 
which we refer is the laymen’s meeting and 
dinner in Worcester on Friday evening, 
Nov. 18. Mr. Parker, the president of the 
laymen’s organization, is giving a great 
amount of time to this new work of our 
laymen, and the local church clubs, as 
well as the ministers, are asked to see that 
complete and representative delegations 
from all parts of the state are present at 
Worcester to hear of the appealing plans 
which are developing in the men’s work for 
the church. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


their daughter, Louise H., to Carlton L. 
Elsner, son of Mrs. Carl F. Elsner of South 
Weymouth, Mass. Miss Lobdell attended 
St. Lawrence University, where she was a 
member of the Kappa Delta Sorority, and 
later graduated from Mount Holyoke 
College. She then took a two years’ sec- 
retarial course in Hickox School in Boston, 
and is now employed by the law firm of 
Powers and Hall in Boston. Mr. Elsner, 
after graduating from high school, entered 
Tufts College as a member of the class of 
1938. In college he was the president of 
his fraternity, Alpha Tau Omega. He is 
now associated with the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 

Rev. Edward Archer Day, minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Roches- 
ter, Minn., and Miss Vivian Thomas of 
Rochester, were married on Monday after- 
noon, Oct. 31, in the sanctuary of the 
Rochester church. Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
minister emeritus of the First Unitarian 
Society, Minneapolis, read the service. 


Mrs. Edith Beck and Miss Mary Swart- 
yel of Eldorado, Ohio, and Rey. and Mrs. 
George H. Wood of New Madison enjoyed 
dinner on Nov. 3 at the Wayside Inn as the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Will L. Ricketts of 
the Monson, Mass., church. 

Rey. George H. Wood of ‘New Madison, 
Ohio, preached at the churches of North 
Weymouth and Assinippi on Oct. 30 and 
at Everett on Nov. 6. On Wednesday, 
Nov. 2, he spoke at the Tufts School of Re- 
ligion. 

Maine 

Biddeford.—Rey. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. At 9.30 a. m., Oct. 30, as 
Mr. Thorburn approached the church, he 
saw smoke coming from every crack, and 
the janitor trying to open doors. Damage 
was done to the new $600 furnace room. 
Program will go on as planned—using an 
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auxiliary furnace in the other end of 
the church. 
Massachusetts _ 


North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. Laymen’s Sunday was observed 
on Oct. 23, seven laymen taking part in 
the service. Harry Walker, president of 
the Comrades, read the Scripture and an- 
nounced the hymns. The story for the 
children was told by Herbert Gordon. 
Five short addresses were made as follows: 
“Our Church,” Dr. M. M. Brown; ‘What 
Does the Church Do for Me?” Donald 
Warner; ‘‘What Can I Do for the Church?” 
Paul Wilson; “The Church in Civic 
Things,”’ G. C. Hadley; ‘‘Church Organiza- 
tion,’ G. H. Bedford. Mr. Allen gave the 
prayer and pronounced the benediction. 
A men’s choir also assisted in the service. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Sunday 
evening, Nov. 6, the young people held a 
service at the Home for the Aged at 6.30 
o’clock. On Novy. 16, the Greater Boston 
Sabbath School Union will hold its regular 
meeting in the parish house. Miss Edna 
Acheson of Syracuse, N. Y., will be the 
speaker. A supper prepared by the Church 
Aid will precede the meeting at 6.30. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. Joseph W. Beach, 
pastor. The first three Sundays of the 
Fall Church Attendance Crusade showed 
an encouraging increase over last year. 
On Roll Call Sunday 309 were present 
(241 in 1987); Organization Sunday the 
attendance numbered 220 (195 in 1937); 
and on Family Sunday, 322 (252 in 1937). 
The third and last period of the 1000 Day 
Mortgage Reduction Plan began Nov. 1, 
ending in July, 1939. During this time it 
is hoped to raise $10,000, which, together 
with the amount already paid, will reduce 
the mortgage to $50,000. The annual fair 
of the Ladies’ Social Circle was held Nov. 
3. A noon luncheon was served, and a 
turkey supper at 6.30. A card party was 
held from: 2.30 to 4.30. and an evening 
“radio hour’’ entertainment at 8 o’clock. 
Decorations for the affair were suggestive 
of “Northern Lights” and the polar re- 


gions. 
* * 


“THE CHALLENGE OF THE CITY”? 


The first Public Meeting of the season 
1938-1939 held in conjunction with the 
State Convention in the First Universalist 
Church, Lynn, Mass., drew a good at- 
tendance. The subject for the day was 
“The Challenge of the City.”’ 

Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, state president, 
presided. After a few words of greeting 
and welcome she presented Mrs. Wallace 
L. Henshaw of Salem, who conducted a 
service of praise. Mrs. Charles H. Board- 
man of Lynn, president of the Pullman 
Mission, gave the welcome to ‘the church 
and Mrs. George R. Ball, director of the 
Seventh District, also from the Lynn 
church, gave the response. Dr. W. W. 
Rose, pastor, spoke also of the pleasure of 
the church at being host to this meeting. 


Mrs. Alice E. Taylor, promotional sec- 
retary of the W. N. M. A., addressed the 
gathering, calling upon all Universalist 
women to get together into one organiza- 
tion to do the united work of the Church. 

Cornelius A. Parker, president of the 
Massachusetts-Rhode Island laymen’s or- 
ganization, gave a stimulating address on 
“What May the Church Expect of Its 
Laymen?” 

The noon hour gave time for friéndly 
visiting before and after luncheon and an 
opportunity to see the new literature and 
take it for future use. ; 

After a fine organ prelude by Mrs. 
Alice Newhall Cook, Dr. George E. Hunt- 
ley of Roxbury offered prayer and there 
was a roll call of churches. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs. Isabelle D. MacLean of Lynn, su- 
pervisor of Americanization work in that 
city for the last twenty years, who gave a 
most interesting and illuminating address 
on “Religion a Factor in Citizenship,” 
paying a very fine tribute to members of 
the Pullman Mission, who at the beginning 
of her work twenty years before had been so 
cordial and friendly to her that she had 
never forgotten it. 

The last address of the day was a 
convineing one by Ernest W. Davis of 
Arlington, on the subject, ‘““The Home, the 
School and the Church.” Mrs. Ruth 
Everett Brown gave two beautiful solos 
during the day which added much to the 
enjoyment of all present. 

The president thanked the speakers and 
musicians and the committee who had 
made the day such a profitable and happy 
one. 

* * 
WHO’S WHO 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall is minister-emeri- 


tus of the Church of the Divine Paternity, - 


New York City. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 

Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brattleboro, Vt. 

Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks is minister of 
the First Parish in Malden, Universalist. 

Llewellyn Jones is editor of The Christian 
Register. 

* * 

MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 

ISLAND LAYMEN 


At the regular meeting of the central 
committee of the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island laymen Novy. 1, plans for the 
state banquet at Worcester, Nov. 18, were 
completed. 

“The Clara Barton Camp and European 
Impressions” will be the subject of an ad- 
dress by Dr. Elliott P. Joslin of Boston, 
eminent diabetes specialist. Dr. Robert 
Cummins will also speak. A short time will 
be devoted to the laymen’s annual meet- 
ing. 

One of the most delightful. features of 
this annual gathering has been the appetiz- 


ing meal served by the ladies of the church. 
Another delicious turkey dinner is prom- 
ised. The importance of making a reser- 
vation cannot be over emphasized. Unless 
a group reservation is being made by a 
men’s club president or a minister, indi- 
vidual laymen should take care of this 
matter themselves. A postcard mailed to 
Herbert R. Dixon, 145 Highland St., 
Worcester, by Nov. 15 takes care of this 
detail. Tickets (75 cents) are secured at 
the door of the parish house on arrival. 
There is a large parking space adjacent to 
the church. The dinner hour has been set 
at 6.45 for the benefit of many who come a 
considerable distance. Preceding dinner 
there will be a social hour in the men’s 
lounge of the parish house. The church is 
on Pleasant St. 

Community singing during the dinner 
will be led by Leslie Partridge, with Gor- 
don Stacy at the piano. 


* * 


THE FIRST SERVICE 

An inspiring congregation, beautiful 
flowers and warm messages from Clare and 
Marion Blauvelt and Wallace and Mary 
Rose—these things lent their fragrance to 
the first service under the new ministry last 
Sunday. A cordial and sincere welcome was 
extended to Mr. and Mrs. Kapp. “Ad- 
venturous Living’’ was the subject of the 
sermon in which Mr. Kapp challenged the 
church and its people to live adventurously 
in an age which needs people “who dare 
to live.” ; 

The minister and his family say: “We 
understand more clearly than ever before 
why the Roses and Blauvelts speak so 
feelingly of the warm and gracious spirit 
of this parish. We did not know that such 
a kind neighborliness existed in a large 
city. Fora hundred generous and thought- 
ful favors, we can simply say: ‘Thank 
you!’ ’’—Outlook, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY FROM CARO- 
LINA 


Our churches in Rocky Mount and Out- 
law’s Bridge, N. C., will ship holly to 
churches, missionary societies or other 
chureh organizations or individuals at the 
following prices: 100 pound box, $10.00; 
50 pound box, $5.50; in smaller amounts, 
12 cents per pound; prices f. 0. b. Rocky 
Mount and Goldsboro. 

Order through Rev. W. H. Skeels, 304 
Raleigh St., Rocky Mount, N. C., for bene- 
fit of the Rocky Mount church. 

Order through Major W. Sutton, Seven 
Springs, N. C., R. F. D. 1, for benefit of 
the Outlaw’s Bridge church. 

All profits will be used to carry on the 
work of these two Universalist churches in 
North Carolina. 

The new church organized during 1938 
at Shelter Neck Community in Pender 
County, N. C., is selling packages of light- 
wood fagots, ideal for lighting fires in fire- 
places, etc. These bundles are tied with 
red cellophane ribbons and make excellent 
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Christmas remembrances. They can be 
sold for 35 cents. The church at Shelter 
Neck is asking 25 cents per bundle f. o. b. 
Shelter Neck. Money earned from the 
sale of these fagots will be used to redeco- 
rate the interior and repair and repaint the 
exterior of the church building. 

Order through Mrs. Charlotte Hanche, 
R. F. D., Burgaw, N. C. 


* * 


RHODE ISLAND STATE CON- 
FERENCE 


The Rhode Island State Conference of 
Universalists will be held in Harrisville 
Wednesday, Nov. 30, with the following 
program: 

Dinner served at noon. 

2 p.m. Meeting of Conference Program 
Committee. 3.30. Devotional service. 
Rev. Edwin Broome, Jr., of Pawtucket, in 
charge. Address, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
Secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention. (Discussion to follow.) 

6p.m. Supper. 

7.30 p.m. Evening service. Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff and Dr. T. H. Saunders in 
charge. Address, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent. 

Fred B. Perkins, president of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention, will in- 
troduce both speakers and lead the discus- 
sion in the afternoon. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1383) 
may be concerned with showing how 
much better or wealthier he is than the 
rest of his fellows. 

On the basis of such an approach, the 
author then presents for our consideration 
chapters on Childhood as Preparation for 
Later Life, and the mental conditions 
sometimes associated with it, Adoles- 
cence, the Social Interest of Mental Dis- 
eases, the Psychology of the Criminal, 
Dreams and Their Significance. Children 
who have been pampered (possibly by 
grandparents!), those who are disliked or 
those who have an organic inferiority, are 
likely to develop into neurotics. For all 
of childhood’s activities represent the en- 
deavor of the youngster to find valuable and 
effective ways of adjusting to life. The 
type of psychological development it 
chooses, or is led to choose, undergoes a 
severe test at adolescence, and frequently 
results in the maladjustment evident in 
adolescent problems. 

How shall we judge the individual re- 
sulting from this process? Alfred Adler 
maintains that the only way in which one 
can estimate whether or not a person is 
right or wrong, is by his relation to man- 
kind as a whole, and whether he is a help 
or a burden to society. Crime, of course, 
is the type of psychological failure most 
detrimental to society, whether due to 
physical inferiority in the first place, or 
existing and unfavorable influences in the 
development of one’s character. But there 
is no single explanation of crime. Dreams 


originate from unfinished and unsolved 
problems which the individual has been 
unable to solve during the day. A simple 
way of preventing them is to try to arrive 
at some definite conclusion before falling 
asleep. Any kind of discussion with simple 
explanation of the subject will stop the 
child’s dreaming about it. 

This excellent and stimulating book 
continues its emphasis upon the child with 
a final chapter on Child Guidance and its 
relationship to Psychotherapy. Here are 
found practical suggestions for those con- 
ducting Child Guidance Clinics. Great 
importance is placed upon the attitude of 
the parents toward corrective measures, 
but psychotherapy is recommended only 
when the patient is unable to help himself. 
In conclusion, religious activities are ad- 
mitted to be of increasing help in the field 
of psychotherapy and there is an increas- 
ing number of clergymen with an excellent 
knowledge of this subject. Additionally, 
there are many cases in which the clergy- 
man’s way of approaching the problem is 
most suitable and appropriate, but only 
for those for whom religion, as commonly 
understood, has a genuine value. 

N. M. Grier. 


Myerstown, Pa. 
a 


A HALLOWE’EN PARTY 


Miss Ruth Talbot, one of the valuable 
councillors at the Clara Barton camp this 
summer, opened her charming home in 
Brookline to entertain thirty campers and 
many mothers at a Hallowe’en party, 
Monday afternoon, Oct. 31. The girls 
met at the Deaconess Hospital and Miss 
Talbot’s beach wagon made three trips to 
and from the hospital and her home until 
all were taken care of. The house was 
appropriately decorated, with electric- 


lighted pumpkins and big black cats much 
in evidence. Every child was given a 
Hallowe’en apron, hat and noise-maker. 
They played games and were much pleased 
with three marionette shows. And then 
came hoodsies and lollypops made for 
diabetics, and tea, sandwiches and cake 
for the mothers. When the children left 
for home, Miss Talbot distributed all the 
decorations among them. 


* * 


DR. LOUIS C. CORNISH TO VISIT 
PHILIPPINES 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, and Mrs. 
Cornish, will sail from Vancouver, B. C., 
on the “Empress of Canada,’? November 
12, 1938, for an extended visit to the In- 
dependent Church of the Philippines and, if 
present plans are carried out, also to the 
Liberal Church in the Dutch East Indies. . 
Dr. Cornish was for ten years president of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
for many years has been active in the in- 
ternational work of the liberal churches. 
He was chairman of the Anglo-American 
Church commission sent to Rumania in 
1922 and 1924. He prepared a study of 
the situation there, ‘Transylvania in 
1922,” which was published in 1923. He 
was also one of the prime movers in the 
establishment of the minorities commis- 
sion in the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches. 

Dr. Cornish’s connection with the In- 
dependent Church of the Philippines dates 
back many years and it was at his invita- 
tion that Archbishop Aglipay, the head of 
the movement which embraces several 
million Filipinos, came to the United 
States, first in 1931 and then again in 1934. 
This followed a visit by a commission of 
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American Unitarians to the Philippines a 
few years previous to Archbishop Agli- 
pay’s first trip here. The Independent 
Church of the Philippines is a member of 
the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom. It 
is one of the most interesting movements 
of our time. Archbishop Aglipay was an 
associate of Aguinaldo and through his 
indefatigable labors there has been es- 
tablished in the island a strong, vigorous 
Church made up mainly of former mem- 
bers of the Roman Church. This Church 
has a liberal theological point of view and 
is in close affiliation with liberal groups 
the world over. One of Dr. Cornish’s 
purposes in this visit is to help with 
the establishment of adequate theological 
training for the priests of this Church. 

Dr. Cornish’s visit to the Dutch East 
Indies is intended to bring into closer 
contact the various groups of Dutch lib- 
erals in the islands, of whom there are 
many. 

The trip of Dr. and Mrs. Cornish is of 
immense significance as illustrating the 
world-wide sweep of the liberal religious 
movement. It is the first time that the 
president of the International Association 
has visited the liberal churches in the Far 
East and his visit will therefore be of the 
greatest importance. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


At the Oct. 31 meeting of the Boston 
Universalist ministers Benedict S. Alpert 
of the Massachusetts Children’s Counsel 
spoke on ‘‘Needs and Prospects of Juvenile 
Courts in Massachusetts.” 


* * 


DR. CUMMINS TO ADDRESS 
UNITARIANS 


As previously announced, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, newly installed superintendent 
of the Universalist Church, will make his 
first appearance in this new capacity before 
a Unitarian audience at the fall meeting of 
the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference to be held 
this coming Sunday, November 13, at 
3.45 p. m., in the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Mass. His subject will be 
“Rethinking Our Position.” 


* * 


GOTHIC INVASION 


“We did not follow this road all the way 
to Athol, but left it to cut over to Peters- 
ham—a place where John Fiske wrote 
many of his histories, where Earl Davis, 
president of the Register board, is minister 
of the Unitarian church, and which has 
been a literary center for generations. The 
Unitarians had just held a convention 
there. Now it looked terribly devastated.” 
—Johannes in The Christian Leader. 

Johannes is probably used to such tame 
affairs as American Legion conventions. 
What a bunch of live Unitarians can do to 
a literary center is quite something.— 
Christian Register. 


W. M. N. A. 
(Continued from page 1384) 


let’s bear in mind that their programs day 
by day are full to overflowing, and by using 
printed articles you can save them the 
burning of the midnight oil! 


* * 


W. U. M. S. OF ALABAMA 


The W. U. M.S. of Alabama held its 
convention sessions on Oct. 15 in Brewton, 
Ala. Minutes were read and reports given 
and routine business attended to. The 
general tenor of all reports seemed to in- 
dicate a renewal of fine co-operative effort 
and a revitalization of interest. It seems 
highly probable that several new circles 
may affiliate with the state organization, 
which will be most satisfying. Thirty-one 
delegates presented credentials. 

At the conclusion of the business session 
the ladies were pleased to welcome as their 
speaker of the day Dr. Robert Cummins, 
who gave an inspiring address on the sub- 
ject of women in the church. His many 
suggestions for more effective programs 
and work were made the more interesting 
by numerous clever anecdotes, for the 
telling of which he has a decided flair. At 
the end of his talk the meeting adjourned, 
the ladies taking with them from the 
simple sessions new inspiration and conse- 


eration. 
* * 


THOSE LUSCIOUS PECAN NUTS 
FROM ALABAMA 


If you have never eaten any, you don’t 
know what you have missed. 

If you have never sold them for the 
profit of your Circle, you don’t know how 
much you have lost. 

Send to Mrs. P. R. Langley, Camp Hill, 
Alabama, for particulars, or drop a card to 
the office at 16 Beacon Street for informa- 
tion. The sale of these nuts helps three, 
the person who buys them, for no finer nuts 
can be secured anywhere; the person who 
sells them, for there is a good profit made; 
the Alabama Mission Circle, which needs 
your co-operation. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted Rev. J. L, Dowson on transfer from 
Vermont. 

Authorized ordination of Brainard F. Gibbons; 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., appointed to confer 
fellowship. 

Granted letter of license (for one year) to E. Chris- 
tian Westphalen, under date of Oct. 4. 

Renewed letter of license (for one year) of O. Her- 
bert McKenney, Jr. 

Word was received, with deep regret, of the sudden 
death of Rev. Otto S. Raspe. 

Noted acceptance by New York Committee of 
transfer of Rev. Max A. Kapp, on Oct. 5. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

October 25, 1938. 

x «© 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Maine Committee of Fellowship will meet on 
Monday, Nov. 21, 1938, at 1 p. m., at the Y. W. C. A., 
Pine St., Lewiston, for the examination of LeRoy 


Congdon as to his fitness in character and ability for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church, and the 
transaction of such business as may legally come be- 
fore the meeting. 
Will A. Kelley, Secretary. 
¥. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 1938-1939 


1938 

Oct. 10-15 Inauguration of the Church a Fellowship 
of Learners. ’ 

Oct. 22 49th Birthday of the Y. P. C. U. 

Oct. 23 Laymen’s Day. 

Oct. 25 G.S.S. A. 25th Birthday. 

Nov. 6 All Souls Sunday—International Church Ex- 
tension Offering. Armistice Sunday. 

Nov. 13 International Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 20 Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 25 Christmas Sunday. 

1939 

Jan. 15 Young People’s Day. 

Feb. 12 American Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools . 

Feb. 19 United Church Day—Offering for United 
Service. 

Feb 22 Ash Wednesday—Women’s Dedication Day. 

April 2 Palm Sunday. 

April 9 Easter. 

April 30 Philanthropie Offering in Church Schools. 

May 14 Mother’s Day—The Festival of the Home. 

May 21 International Goodwill Sunday. 

May 28 Memorial Sunday. 

June 11 Children’s Sunday. 

July 5-9 50th Anniversary Convention National 


We Ba ClUe 
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CHAPIN HOME 


Services second and fourth Sundays at 3.30 p, m. 

1938 

Nov. 13, Communion Service, Rev. Henry R. Rose, 
D. D., Newark, N. J. 

Nov. 27, Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York City. 

Dec. 11, Rey. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New York 
City. 

Dee. 25, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1939 

Jan. 8, Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan. 22, Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 12, Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 26, Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, N. Y. 

March 12, Rey. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
NSN 

March 26, Rev. Kenneth G. Richards, Valley Stream, 
Nasi 

April 9, Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 23, Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York City. 

May 14, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 28, Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS 


Mondays, 10.45 a. m., 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Nov. 14. Speaker from the Civil Liberties Union. 
Nov. 21. Granville Hicks, “How Can We Save 

Democracy?” 

Nov. 28. To be announced. 
A. W. Webster, Secretary. 


* * 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON AND 
VICINITY 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will meet at Bethany Union, Friday, Nov. 18, 
at 11 o’clock. Dr. Cummins will be the speaker. 
This is the first meeting of the season, and a full 
attendance will be appreciated. 

Lettie B. Cooke, Recording Secretary. 


* * 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The Sabbath School Union will meet in Somerville 
First Church on Nov. 16. Directors’ meeting at 6. 
Supper at 6.30. Demonstration teaching, 7.30-8.15, 
Dr. Edna L. Acheson, director of religious education, 
Park Central Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Worship, 8.15-8.30. Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arling- 
ton. ‘“*What Is Teaching?” 8.30. Dr. Acheson. 

Take Highland Avenue car from Lechmere Square. 
Get off at Trull Lane. Church is on right hand side of 


Highland Avenue. 
+. + 


NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The 48th Annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U. will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., on Nov. 25, 26 and 27, 
1938, for the purpose of transacting any business that 
may legally come before said Convention. 

Welthy M, Chase, Secretary. 


* Ox 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


October-December, 1938. Daily service at twelve 
noon except on Saturdays. Organ recital Monday 
by Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief ser- 
mon Tuesday-Friday. 


Preachers 


Nov. 15-18, Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Nov. 22, 23 and 25, Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

Nov. 24, 11 a. m., Dr. Palfrey Perkins. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., 
First Parish, Milton. 

Dec. 6-9, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Har- 
vard Congregational Church, Brookline. 

Dec. 13-16, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D, D., Center 
Church, New Haven. 

Dec. 20, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), Marblehead. 

Dec. 21, Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), New Bedford. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Parish 
Church, Cohasset. 

Dec. 23, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, First Univer- 
salist Church, Salem. 

Dec. 27-30, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. 

= 2 


UNITARIAN HOUR ON THE RADIO 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on Station WHDH, 
Boston, 830 kilocycles, on Sundays, 1.45 to 2 p. m., 


Oct. 9 through Jan. 1. 
28 


ANNUAL BANQUET MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND LAYMEN 


Laymen of Massachusetts and Rhode Island will 
hold their annual meeting Friday, Nov. 18, at the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester. The church is 
located on Pleasant Street, two blocks from City 
Hall. Auto park (25 cents) adjacent to the church. 
Social hour in the men’s parlor of parish house be- 
ginning at six o’clock. Banquet starts promptly at 
6.45. Make reservations through Herbert R. Dixon, 
145 Highland Street, Worcester, by Tuesday, Nov. 
15. Tickets 75 cents; pay for them at the door on 
arrival. Cornelius Parker, Esq., of Boston will 
preside. 

Elwood Litchfield, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Rose A. Johonnot 


Mrs. Rose A. Johonnot, widow of Dr. Rodney F. 
Johonnot, died Sept. 24, 1938, after an illness of 
several months. She was born in Rumford, Maine, 
and married to Rodney F. Johonnot in 1890, 

Rarely is the tie so close as between these two; 
his work and the work of the church held her whole 
heart. For many years she was active in the Mis- 
sion Circles, and in Vermont was president of the 
state organization. 

After nineteen years at Oak Park, Chicago, they 
were settled in Auburn, Maine, till 1917, and on re- 
tiring in 1931 they bought a home in that city, where 
Dr. Johonnot died in 1932. 

Memorial services were held in the Auburn church 
in charge of the pastor, Rev. Weston A. Cate, with 
Rev. Milo G. Folsom and Rev. H. A. Markley assist- 
ing. Present were representatives of the state and 
national missionary societies. 
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Crackling 

Believe it or not, the great Dr. Liddon, 
‘micking up a clover leaf, and holding it 
in his hand, said very solemnly (to the 
Rey. Harold Anson, who related the inci- 
dent in Looking Forward): ‘Is it possible, 
dear friend, to believe that this plant was 
created for any other purpose than to 
teach us the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity?’ ’’ He also tells us that he heard 
a vicar in an Oxford parish declare in a 
sermon that ‘‘Adam was a man of such 
superhuman intelligence that when the 
animals were brought to him he called 
them by their correct names the very first 
time he saw them!’’—Percy Sylvester Ma- 
lone, in Churchman. 

A lawyer in court occupied a long time 
with a speech, which was exceedingly dull. 
Some one who had left the courtroom and 
returned again after a lengthy interval 
found the harangue still going on. Turn- 
ing to the person beside him, he said, ‘‘Is 
not Mr. B— taking up a great deal of 
time?” 

“Time?” said the one addressed. “He 
has long ago exhausted time and en- 
croached upon eternity.”’—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

* 

Senator Carter Glass gives the following 
definition of a “‘liberal’’ and a “‘conserva- 
tive’: “‘A liberal is a man who is willing to 
spend somebody else’s money. A con- 
servative is a man with good sense.”’ 
Yesterday’s headlines stated that none of 
the politicians cared to be classed as 
“conservatives.”’ Evidently such would 
not care for the senator’s definition.— 
North Carolina Christian Advocate. 

First Girl: ‘I like a man with a past. A 
man with a past is always interesting.” 

Second Girl: ‘‘That’s true, but I don’t 
think he’s nearly as interesting as a man 
with a future.” 

Third Girl: ‘‘The man who interests me 
is a man with a present; and the more ex- 
pensive it is, the more interest I take in 
him.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

He: ‘“‘Women can never keep a secret.’ 

She: ‘‘Yes, they can. I have kept my 
age a secret ever since I was twenty-five.” 

He: “‘But one day you will let it out.” 

She: ‘No, if I can keep a secret eight 
years, I can go on keeping it.’’—Spring- 
field Republican. 

* * 

A dog seized a joint of meat while his 
master was visiting the butcher’s. ‘Is 
that your dog?” asked the butcher angrily. 

“Tt was,’ replied the other, “‘but he’s 
supporting himself now.’”—E xchange. 

* * 

“You'll be very careful on my polished 
floor, won’t you?” 

“That'll be all right, ma’am,’’ replied 
the plumber, “we ’as nails in our boots.’’— 
Exchange. 


New Books --- New Worlds 


== 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
NOVEMBER 13-19, 1938 


Barkis $1.50 © 
by Clare T. Newberry 


The story of a cocker spaniel and his troubles with an unfriendly 
kitten named Edward. 


I Wonder $1.00 
by Alberta Munkres 
Charming short stories in prose and poetry for the very little 
children. Illustrated. 
A Child’s Grace $1.50 
by Harold Burdekin 
An appealing, exquisite picture of a little child’s prayer in the 
everyday things of life. 
The Story Shop $1.50 
by Mary C. Odell 


Sixty-three original stories in simple language for children from 
- four to twelve years. : 


The Life of Our Lord 
by Charles Dickens 


A delightful presentation of the life of Jesus written by the author 
for his children. 


Ezekiel Travels $1.50 
by Elvira Garner 
The gay little colored fellow of last season leaves his Mammy,to 
go on a journey. 
The World We Live In $2.50 
by Gertrude Hartman 
A picture outline of man’s progress from the earliest days to the 
present time. For Juniors. 
Young America’s Cook Book $1.75 
Compiled by New York Herald-Tribune 


Written for boys and girls on outdoor and camp cooking, parties, 
candy-making and basic recipes. 


Deep Sea Divers $1.75 
by Constantine Zolotovsky 


Adventurous stories of men who brave the dangers of the deep to 
explore the bottoms of harbors. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


